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LET YOUR DOLLARS 
HELP HOLD THE LINE! 


This Bank subscribed to $1,000,000 on the first 
day of the Third Liberty Loan. It had also sub- 
scribed to.$1,000,000 of the First and $1,000,000 
of the Second Liberty Loan. It has financed 
$6,527,250 bonds of the First and Second Loans 
—far beyond the official quota allotted to it. 





If the Huns were able to raise $3,461,000,000 in their 
Eighth Loan, we Americans certainly can do better 
in our Third Loan! We must do better. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO STRIKE A MIGHTY 
BLOW WITH YOUR DOLLARS 


We urge our clients and the Public to use our facili- 
ties in furtherance of the Third Liberty Loan at this 
Most Critical Period of the War. 


We have devoted an entire building to the service of 
the Liberty Loan and the sale of War Savings and 
Thrift Stamps. 


Correspondence invited 





LIBERTY LOAN DEPARTMENT 
THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


1505 Pennsylvania Avenue Next to Main Bank Building 
Capital and Surplus, $3,000,000. Resources over $20,000,000 











Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantey Jourwnat.. 
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Illustrating the fundamental 
principles of minor tactics by 
the applicatory method of 
instruction so successfully 
other ordinary opera- employed at the Army 
tions of small com- Service Schools at 


mands of Infantry Third Edition Fort Leaven- 
and Cavalry. worth, Kansas. 


TACTICAL 
PRINCIPLED 


AND 


PROBLEMS 


By Captain M. E. HANNA, General Staff 
Formerly Instructor, Department of Military Art, Army Service Schools 


discussion of marches, ad- 
vance and rear guards, 
combats, outposts, and 





Beautifully printed on good paper, in large, clear type, and bound in cloth. 
453 pages, 2 maps, in color, and 3 cuts. 


General Agents: The U. S. Infantry Association 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


A book that Price, $2.50 A six months’ 


should be pur- . course of tactical 
chased without de- Postpaid instruction, that 
lay by all officers of the may be followed with 
Regular Army and Mili- great benefit by the 
tia who are beginning the student who is compelled 
study of tactics, for whom to work without the as- 
it has been specially written. sistance of an instructor. 
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Universal Military Training 
By the Editor 


HE subject of obligatory train- 


of universal 
to 


about the same thing, can be approached 


ing, national or of 


service, tor they all come 


from several directions, from each of 


which of 


be obtained. 


course a different view will 


Generally speaking, its 


advocates urge it as a training for the 
conduct of life and rather minimize its 
advantages as a preparation for war. A 
reasonable system would train for both 
peace and war. We cannot safely ignore 
the fact that wars seem to be inevitable 


and, if we may believe history, the 


to the 
extinction, not merely of a nation but 


most certain way prepare for 


of a civilization, is to forget how to 
use arms. 

This 
has caused a stocktaking of 
United States 


war in which we engaged 


the 
our 


are 
what 
has on hand, and 
caused much 
We have, all of 


us, our share in the responsibility for 


deficiencies must have 


searching of hearts 


such a state of illiteracy as the Secretary 
of the Interior described lately in the 
letter which is reprinted in this issue of 
the JourNAL. It is hard to imagine a 
universal train 
United States 


stronger argument for 
ing of the citizens of the 
than this condition, which would not 
have been impressed upon us if it had 
It should also be 


considered that the condition among the 


not been for this war. 


lately arrived 
should 


seriously There are 


Cause 


now 


regiments ol 


men of Anglo-Saxon blood, of men 


whose families have lived in this 


long 


country, in which a large proportion 


cannot read or write heir eage 


ress 


to learn is pathetic lo ascertain this 


condition, to have it forced upon ou 


attention as only the formation 
great army could have forced it, 1 
remedial action inevitable 
thing applies to the physical 
of the youth of this country, of 
the draft has also forced us 
r.otice 


The 


material for this number of 


editor in putting 

rkY JOURNAL has not attempted to ap 
proach the subject of universal training 
from the direction of 
Pe rh: 


training 
ips it 

of the question, 

years of peace thar 

than there are of wars ona ¢ 
He has ignored tl side and has ] 


1 
} 


together certain material which s| 


how complicated is the military macl 
with which war is made today 
course the machine may become so con 
plicated that it will break down fro 
its that the 


friction from its parts will ren¢ 


own weight or, rather, 


r it too 
offens 


cumbersome for a means 0 
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Perhaps, but that time has not yet come, 
and, as men who are accustomed to 
consider facts in the conduct of busi- 
ness, it is surely worth our while to 
consider what the facts of war are. The 
material in this number gives a general 
view of how infantry is being used in 
war today. Having taken that view, 
one can consider how the results which 
have to be attained can be procured 
with the minimum time and effort ; how 
much traming, how much preparation, 
is the irreducible minimum which will 
give safety. 

That is what we must provide for 
safety for ourselves. This war will 
not end like a dance. We shall not take 
our hats and go home as soon as the 
music stops. After such a convulsion 
of the world as this, for a long time to 
come there will be oscillations, new ad 
justments of the surface, unexpected 
crackings and giving way until at length, 
and all too slowly, the lava again 
hardens over the eternal fires. 

When we speak of training we are in 
the habit of thinking of the training of 
only the officers and soldiers who must 
at least begin a war in subordinate 
capacities. This view is too narrow 
Training does not by any means end 
with companies or even battalions. It 
has to go much further up. Civil War 
precedents will not apply either in the 
present or in the future which we must 
face. The first year of the Civil War 
was spent in forming maneuver armies 
from the forces of the North and South 
by their hammering each other. It was 
a slow and expensive process. 

As the editor writes, a great battle is 
being fought in France. It is being 
fought by divisions which have to form 
line to fight and column to march. Each 


of these divisions, with its field trains, 


‘Congressional Record, April 2, 1918. 


is about 16 miles long and in march wil] 
take about six hours to pass any on 
point. 

When it is considered that some ten 
to fifteen divisions may occupy for bat 
tle a front of 25 miles, that each one of 
them must have uninterrupted com 
munication with the rear, that they 
must move in unison without getting in 
each other’s way, it is obvious that the 
command staff which issues the orders 
for such movements and sees that they 
are carried out must be a highly trained 
group of men. Its members cannot be 
trained merely by thinking about it in 
odd moments They have to be 
educated. To expect them to perforn 
such duties when they have had only 
the experience gained in an ordinary 
military garrison is much like calling 
upon a man, expert in handling a brancl 
railroad to a logging camp, to handle 
the crowded trains which during a 
presidential convention congest th 
railroad yards in Chicago 

On April 2, 1918, Senator Franc« 
speaking in the Senate in explanation of 
his bill for Universal service, said in 
part :’ 

But whatever may have been our 
individual political philosophy, we now 
face one hard, inexorable fact, that 
since the most highly cooperative, in 
tegrated, socialized, and _ militarized 
nation of all time has created modern 
warfare, such warfare is of necessity 
the most cooperative and collectivistic 
of all governmental functions; indeed, 
of all human undertakings. It is only 
the most hopeless amateur who dis 
parages and despises a dangerous ad 
versary, tor it 1S imperative to ex- 
haustively investigate and estimate the 
whole system which makes an enemy 
powerful in offensive and defensive 
action, if one is to indulge a reasonable 
hope of victory over such an antagonist 
It is most unfortunate that so few of 
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English or American statesmen 
and so relatively tew of the military 
leaders of Engiand and ot America 
have, during the past decades, made 
any serious investigation of or given 
any careful consideration to the science 
of modern warfare as it has been devel- 
oping in Prussia since the close of the 
Napoleonic era, and particularly in the 
German Empire the franco- 
Prussian war. Self-satisfied, absolutely 
convinced of the superiority of their 
own systems, our statesmen have, to a 
degree, refused to examine the 
German plan of organization; and, in- 
deed, they have seemed to have delib- 
erately closed their ears to the repeated 
warnings of those who had with pains- 
taking care studied the German institu- 
tions. Our own country, even yet sel f- 
deceived, blinding herself to the fearful 
experiences of England as she has been 
forced to learn the hard truth by fright- 
ful and tragic lessons, is still clinging 
to the ancient Napoleonic formula of 
war. A prominent English authority, 
writing some time since of Germany and 
of modern warfare, said: 

“Military organization has become a 
science, studied both by statesmen and 
soldiers. The lessons of history have 
not been neglected. Previous to 1870 
in one kingdom only was it recognized 
that intellect and education play a 
more important part in war than stam- 
ina and courage. Taught by the dis- 
1806, Prussia set herself to 
discover the surest means of escaping 
humiliation in the future. The nature 
of war was analyzed until the secrets 
of suecess and failure were laid bare, 
and on these investigations a system of 
organization and of training was built 
up which, not only from a military but 
from a political and even an economical 
point of view. is the most striking 
product of the nineteenth century. The 
ponular idea that war is a mere matter 
of brute force, redeemed only by valor 
an’ discipline, is responsible for greater 
evil than the complacency of the 
amateur.” 

IT read the following from the Wash- 
inaton Times of April 1, 1918: 

“There is as much professionalism in 


our 


since 


large 


asters of 


the fighting o1 wail 
hghting ine 
an American 
graduate, 
that Germany 
and the allies. 


tollowing Statements Dy 
West Point 
understand the task 
puts be tors 


general, 
heip to 
country 
“Lhe Germans alone know about th 
kind of war and have prepared for 11 
“West Point neither taug 
anything like it except for observation 
and recent study. It is as n o th 
veteran American or Eng] 
to the 19-year-old recruits.” 
However have 
past devotion to rampant individualism 
and the system of the 
we must now arouse the 
realization that we can 
combat system only with 
organization only with better organiza 
tion, and that against a 
militarized 
such a 


Knew 


nor 


omecer as 


great may been our 
LIS Sé pause 
nation to the 
successfully 


system arm 


socialized and 
monarchy we must pla 
militarized and unified demox 
racy as will be the unconquerable, 1 
vincible incarnation of the cooperati 
spirit in governmental form 


The measure which I have pr 
to popularize or socialize our wat 
forts by placing them upon 
operative basis has been drawn 
recognition of those principles whic! 
have successfully applied 
Europe and so incessantly talked of 
here, for we praise cooperation whet 
we preach but repudiate it when we 
practice. “By the adoption of the prin 
ciples embodied in this bill we at once 
discard all the obsolete Napoleoni 
formulae which deal with war as 
problem, the sole f 
the armed forces, 


been so 


actors of whicl 
ammunition, artillery 
good generalship, and a rapid series 
brilliant military maneuvers by whicl 
decisive victories are to be | 
We the absolutely absurd 
and impossible distinctions 
military and nonmilitary activities and 
we deal with war as a large problem in 
and dynamics. We 
approach it with a proper conception of 
it as a battle between social mechanisms 
a contest of industrial endurance, a 
prolonged, remorseless conflict between 


obt atne 
reject now 


he tween 


social mechanics 
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national elaborative and productive ca- 
We treat every necessary 

production and transpor- 
tation as an essential factor in the 
military operation. We squarely face 
the fact that the result will not be de- 
termined by the relative strength of 
but by the relative number of 
units of mechanical destructive power 
which can be applied. We change the 
nation into a mighty rapid-fire machine 
or engine of war, in which mechanism 
each man has his respective place, a 
the and 
which are to be made up of our troops 


pacities. 


pr cess ot 


arimes 


mechanism barrel release of 
in the field, while the huge magazine 
is to be made up of our great reserve ot 
human power constantly transmuting 
itself through incessant and prodigious 
labor into’ destructive mechanical 
To be certain of a victory in 
and we must be certain of 
victory—we must have a scien- 
tifically constructed, a more economic- 
ally operated, and a_ higher-powered 
machine of war than have the Germans, 
and we must run it at a furious 


agencies. 
this war 


more 


more 


speed. When we adopt the principles 
of this bill we substitute for chance, 
caprice, and uncertainty a system, a 


science, which will enable us to meet 
every emergency in a masterful manner 
and face every adversity with the calm 
assurance of our ultimate victory. Can 
we justify when the fate of 
all future civilization hangs in the bal 
ance if we take every 
precaution? Can we longer ignore the 
accumulating evidence which indicates a 
possible breakdown in the near future 
of all of our national machinery of 
production? Can we longer close our 
eyes to the fact that a lack of proper 
adjustment and application of labor 
has already, to a dangerous degree, cur- 
tailed food, ship, munition, and war- 
plane construction? Shall the safety of 
our armed forces be jeopardized by a 
failure to provide here at home against 
Shall we 
continue to send our boys to Europe 
without that organization which will 
assure them that a united nation will 
supply them with every possible pro- 


ourselves 


neglect to 


every possible contingency ? 


Universal Military 





rraining 


tection? Shall we commit the ages-old 
folly of placing troops on the position 
while not controlling all of the factors 
necessary for the keeping open of the 
lines of communication? 

This is a statement of the problem 
The solution of it is in our hands, but 
the form which universal training will 


be given in the United States must be 


based upon our own traditions and upon 
our own manner of life. We cannot 
transplant any foreign system in its 


\us 


Switzerland 


entirety here. We cannot take the 


tralian system, that of 


that of the Argentine, or that of Franc 


We are citizens of the United States 


alien from the habits of thought of 


those countries, and an enduring system 
must be based upon our own habits 
\ny code of laws or regulations to be 
enforced, to live, must have something 
i cannot be 


indigenous in it. It trans 


planted 
This 


JOURNAL shows in a general way what 


number of the INFANTRY 


the infantry has to do in the present 


war. It does not show anything of the 


methods of preparation employed in 


different countries. It has seemed bet 


ter to show what infantry must do and 


let the reader consider what methods 


would be best in this country, today 


to prepare for war. His attention 


particularly invited to the authoritative 
description of combat and the means 
employed on the west front to prepar 


for it, to the German account of the 


defense of Gommecourt, which shows 


in what a methodical fashion the wat 


in which we are engaged is_ being 


prosecuted ; and to the report on the 


mobilization of a French infant 


regiment in 1914 
the 


Of course answer to tl 


which these articles 


questions 


Tals 
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ay be the simple one that there will 
be no more war. Yet the history of 
the world is made up of wars and the 
readjustments consequent upon 
he men who really and sincerel) 
lieve that universal peace is possibl 
often seem to look forward to 
so ordered that they can do what 
to the other fellow wit! 
being able to do what he would 
them No way has apparently 


suggested which will secure th 








Combat 
A Lecture 


ERHAPS, during the past three 


years, you may have heard 

many people, officers as well as 
war correspondents, state the follow- 
ing (which they think to be absolutely 
obvious): “The new methods of war 
inaugurated by the Germans have to 
tally changed tactics as well as strategy ; 
the whole military teaching prior to 
the present war has failed; our staffs 
have but one thing to do: forget every- 
thing they have learned and adapt 
themselves to the new methods.” These 
ideas, honest as they may seem, are 
perfectly wrong and only prove that 
their authors never thought much about 
the question. 


THE AIM OF WAR 


War has always the same object—to 
destroy the combating forces of the 
enemy. But, whereas in former wars 
those forces, generally consisting 6f one 
army, could be destroyed in one battle, 
now, on the contrary, the military power 
of an “armed nation” cannot sink down 
before having lost several battles, 
distant by months and by hundreds of 
miles. Moreover, those gigantic battles 
are, I should say, supplemented by 
smaller combats, stretched over large 
areas, during which both opponents 
never cease trying to destroy each other. 
The aim of war is thus always the same 
—<destruction of the combating forces 
of the enemy, but this can last for 
years. And during these years each of 
the opponents will try, (a) to destrov 
his adversary by inflicting upon him as 
much suffering as may be in his power ; 
and (b) to prevent himself from be- 
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ing destroyed by the use of defensive 
works. 

War between nations has thus led to 
parallel development of means of 
Sut the 
end of war is always the same 
destruction. Now. what is to be de 


Stri ry ed? 


destruction and of protection. 


Three things—morale, sol 
diers and material. To be victorious, 
you must, then, have higher morale, a 
larger number of soldiers, and mort 
powerful material than your enemies 
This leads us to enunciate three prin 
ciples which the present war has not 
changed and no future war can eve 
alter : 

1. Jt ts the gallantry of troops which 
as a last resort, wins the victor) 
(French Field Service Regulations.) 

A man who goes into combat must 
always be sure of victory; this convic- 
tion must never abandon him, even 
under the most critical circumstances 
of the battle. You can never know, 
when you are shelled, frozen, sinking 
in the mud, and tired to death, if the 
enemy is not crawling up to a still 
higher climax of suffering and on the 
point of retreating at the very moment. 
The morale of troops must be so high 
that they cannot even imagine they shall 
not win. A battle is only lost when you 
believe you have lost it. Such a belief 
must never enter the mind of an attack 
ing soldier. 

2. To be victorious, be the stronger 
at the fixed hour and at the fixed place 
(Napoleon. ) 

This principle is generally called 
“Economy of Forces.” It means that 
you have to spare your resources in the 
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sections of the front where you do not 
intend carrying out active operations, 
and concentrate all your forces on the 
point where you intend to give battle. 
This principle can be enunciated other- 
wise: “If you try to be strong every- 
where, you will be weak everywhere.” 
The only place where you have to be 
strong is the place where you are 
attacking. There you must never 
accumulate too many forces. More- 
over, you must, in every way, prevent 
the enemy from concentrating his own 
forces on the terrain chosen for your 
attack. To succeed in it there is only 
one way—hasten your preparation, and 
keep it secret, so as to take the enemy 
by surprise. 

3. To be victorious, strike in the very 
middle, and, above all, strike all at once. 
(General Cardot. ) 

This is, first of all, a condemnation 
of those hopeless movements against 
lines of communications, by which vic- 
tory without combat was expected and 
never obtained. Victory is the reward 
of gallant fighters, not of finessers. 

Striking all at once is the rule called 
“union of forces,” that is to say, all 
the troops having to take part in an 
attack have to be collected in an area 
so as to be able to play their part in the 
battle. It means also that all these 
troops must not be forestalled by the 
enemy when about to act, and must 
have “their liberty of maneuver.” 
Steps must therefore be taken to cover 
the contact by all the means necessary 
to provide security for the troops. Let 
me, however, prevent a possible mis- 
understanding. “All at once” does not 
mean that all the troops present in the 
area must, at the same time, rush on the 
enemy. Every force, be it a battalion 
or an army corps, has its reserves, not 
acting immediately, but ready to act. 


Everybody cannot play in the first 
scene, but everybody must play his part 

These three principles, which | have 
christened the three immortal prin 
ciples of war, contain the whole of 
military art. If you are imbued with 
them to the marrow you will be able to 
solve any problem which circumstances 


may place before you. 


MODERN WARFARE 
The principle of “Economy of 
forces” presents in itself all of modern 
warfare. It is perfectly obvious that 
a general who wants to give offensive 
battle on one point of the theater of 
operations must be ready to give a 
defensive battle on other parts in ordet 
to resist possible attacks of the enemy 
It is just as evident that, to reinforce 
his front in the defensive parts, the 
commander must have recourse to 
intrenchments, war entanglements and 
every kind of device leading to trench 
warfare. 

But at the same time, while he is 
searching for a decision in the open, the 
enemy, if aware of his plans, will trans 
form the open fields into intrenched 
positions. Thus, by the natural work 
ing of both hostile wills, the whole 
theater of operations is transformed by 
degrees into the inextricable net of 
defensive works shown by the trench 
maps; a place is nowhere to be found 
for an offensive in open terrain. All 
this is obvious and, if anyone has not 
foreseen it, it is because he has not 
studied carefully enough the three im 
mortal principles of warfare. 

Now increase the number of aero 
planes, the caliber of guns, the power of 
explosives, the number of quick-firing 
engines and of explosive devices car- 
ried by infantry, what effect does it 
have on war? None, except on the 
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duration and frontage of battles, the 
thickness of shelters, the depth ot the 
zone where infantry must progress in 
small columns or deployed lines and the 
length of communication — trenches 
None of the three principles wall be 
altered 
NEW METHODS IN WARFARI 

I do not mean to say, however, that 
the present Wal has not modifhed the 
techniqu Oot wartare lt would be fat 
from my intention | only say that 
although the processes have been 
altered, the principles are still un 
changed It is the modification of thes 
processes which we now have to study. 


In actual warfare, a battle always 


begins by the conquest of successive 
lines of hostile defensive works. It 1s 


only when these lines are conquered 
that open warfare may be undertaken 
It 1S therefore logical to study (a 
the general modifications resulting fro 


the improvement in armament, (0b) 


trench warfare, and (c) open wartare 


Vodifications Resulting from Imp) 
ment-in Armament 

The increase of the ranqe f a 
weapons obliges attacking troops to de 
ploy when at a distance of 3 to 4 miles 
and even more, from the hostile lines; 
this results in the longer duration of 
battles. It also allows the mutual sup 
port of units acting at large intervals, 
which causes the extension of frontage 

The increase of firing power and 
rapidity, coupled with the development 
of aviation, obliges attacking troops to 
ise covered routes, and, owing to th 
difficulties of frontal attacks, to always 
search for envelopment. Moreover, as 
troops entangled in wires or in trenches, 
exposed to hostile artillery and in 
fantry fire, have absolutely no chance: 


of progressing, an attack must always 


be preceded by destruction oF hostile 
batteries and defensive works. ‘This is 
what we call “preparation.” 

lhe destructive effects Of artite 
oblige all troops, infantry as well as 
irtillery, to seek protection by building 
shelters and camouflaging them. 

[he new weapons of artillery and 
antry have highly destructive effects 
on the personnel, and the losses are 
much heavier than in preceding wars 


his has two results: (a) to decrease 


1 
+t ] 
its | 


osses, the defense has to reduce the 
number of soldiers in the first line, in 
crease the shelters and the number of 

ichine guns supporting them, and 
launch counter-attacks, if the front 
trenches are taken; (0b) the assailant, 


after an assault, is seldom able, owing 


to his losses, to carry on a further of- 
sive Or a pursuit 
his leads to a new conception: the 
TeCnsIve % j jiiied objectives whicl 


is carried out when the aim of the opera 
tion 1s only to wear out the enemy bi 
depriving him ot some vital point ol 


In this case, the 


his detensive works 
leader has not at his disposal sufficient 
forces to relieve his tired troops witl 


fresh ones during the attack. It would 


ve 


grave error to push forward into 
hostile lines worn-out forces unable to 


? 


ist 


res! 


counter-attack. 
oe, 2 
The discover tf wnportant object 


; 


ives, and the necessity of destroying 
them by accurate fire, be they artillery 
or infantry, affords to aviation an evet 
increasing part in modern warfare. | 
will add one word on this special sub 
ject—artillery fire must always be pe 
fectly accurate. Now that the number 
of aeroplanes is increasing every day, 
artillery has no excuse for firing shells 
on zones; they must direct their fire 
| 


exactly on the target, on the point to 


be destroyed 
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i aryare 


has 


adversary used, namely, heavy guns 

and strong shelters Thanks to such 
shelters, the enemy is able to stand the 
ost tremendous bombardment during 

several days without being totally de 

troyed But thanks to the heavy 

irtillery, the enemy, i] not totally 


ressed to such 


is unable to resist an 


' attack, and often surrenders at the first 
sight of advancing infantry Prepara 
; tion, in trench wartare, will then be 


much longer and more 


open warfare. 


But the m 


between both kinds of operations is not 
only a question of means Che differ- 
ence is this: In trench warfare all the 
preliminaries of the battk up 
pressed. Combat begins with ar saul 
You cannot think of attacking troops 
massed miles behind the front and pro 
gressing in open ground, under shi 


and in sight of aeroplanes 


be no more surprise, 


barrages 


g would stop the adv 


tact, 


ward in the 


the night previous to the assault, and 
the fixed hour they 
the 


surprise we 


pectedly 


only 


on 


enemy 


no ¢ hange in the rate of artillery fire 


revealed that 


suddenly he is submerged by the 


ing waves without having time to 


his barrages. 


results : 


first positic yn, 
] 


osses 


b. ¢ ‘apture 


prisoners 


attacking troops 


first-line 


is in his shelters; 


the 


1. Conquest of several 


Chere 
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would 
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are brought for 
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no 
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step of the infantry’s advance, and 
when infantry has to follow the pro- 
gression of the artillery’s fire. Union 
of these two arms must be realized by 
all available means; it is the only way 
which leads to victory. 

Whether the operation is an offen- 
sive with limited or unlimited objectives, 
it will always have to come to a halt. 
Why? Because the range of the guns 
is limited. When this limit is reached, 
the infantry would be alone and with- 
out support—unable, with its own force, 
to carry on further progress. 

Sut artillery can move, and it must 
then be pushed forward to follow the 
movement of the infantry. But do you 
know how much time batteries needed 
during the battle of the Aisne to win 
about one mile and a half? One night 
and the following morning! And with 
the help of the engineers, three bat- 
teries of trench mortars, and two in- 
fantry companies, cleaning up entangle- 
ments, filling the trenches, and repair- 
ing the only road leading to the new 
position. Sometimes it will be done 
more quickly, sometimes more slowly 
(for heavy batteries it will often be 
longer), but during that time infantry 
will have to stop. 

As soon as the attack stops, the 
enemy begins to recover. A counter- 
attack may be launched; everything 
must be ready to drive it back. For 
this purpose the leader must immedi- 
ately establish his liaisons, fix the 
artillery and machine-gun barrages on 
his front, and reorganize his forces. 
He will then be ready either to beat off 
a hostile attack or to prepare a new 
assault himself. 

All this organization, these liaisons 
and barrages cannot be improvised ; it 
takes hours before everything is ready. 
All must have been prepared before- 


hand. Whether the pause is of short 
duration only to prepare for a new at- 
tack, or a definite halt, because the 
fixed objectives have been reached, the 
line where infantry has to stop must 
be settled by the leader and included in 
his orders. 

Everyone will then have made his 
plans, especially the artillery com 
manders, who should organize their 
barrages, their liaisons, and perhaps 
the movement of part of their batteries 

As we have said, the enemy begins to 
recover as soon as the attack stops 
But during at least twenty-four, and 
generally forty-eight hours, he is abso 
lutely incapable of serious reaction. His 
batteries, falling back to rear positions, 
have lost their observing stations and 
are unable to adjust fire. Perhaps 
some local counter-attacks may be 
launched, but nothing serious is to be 
feared. After about two days every 
thing changes. Hostile artillery, prob 
ably reinforced, opens on our infantry 
an ever-increasing fire. As_ both 
artilleries have moved, the battery em 
placements on both sides are absolutely 
unknown. Thus all fire is directed 
upon the infantry which, being badly 
sheltered, suffers heavily. 

This is the critical period of attack, 
the most trying and the most costly for 
infantry. If the final objectives have 
been reached, there is nothing to b: 
done except to dig in. But the leader 
before undertaking an operation with 
limited objectives, must weigh in his 
mind if the ground to be won is worth 
the losses to be foreseen, not only dur 
ing but chiefly after the attack. 

If, on the contrary, the final ob 
jectives have not been reached and ther: 
is only a pause in the battle, the arti! 
lery must do everything to shorten thi: 
pause and by a rapid new preparation 
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give the signal for the second act of the 
battle. It is better to undertake this 
preparation with reduced means than 
to wait until the enemy has been rein- 
forced by new batteries. When I say 
“with reduced means” I only speak of 
the number of guns. Some of them 
may not be in their new position when 
the preparation begins, but all the guns 
put into action must have the necessary 
ammunition. This is the principal 
and most difficult part of the problem; 
to push forward hundreds of trucks 
and caissons full of ammunition on 
bad, almost nonexistent roads, is the 
hardest task which you staff officers 
will have to perform. In this almost 
insoluble problem depends all the suc- 
cess of the operation. I cannot tell you 
how much care and forethought are 
necessary to carry out such a work; 
everything must be foreseen and settled 
beforehand, if you want to succeed. 

It is obvious that, when an operation 
is decided on, it must be carried out as 
quickly as possible. Previous remarks 
concerning the disarrangement of hos- 
tile infantry and artillery during the 
first hours of an attack show that the 
deeper the successive progressions,’ the 
shorter the pauses and the lighter will 
be the losses. In fact, the first pro- 
gression must not be limited (except 
for definite purposes) to the capture of 
the first or second position of the 
enemy. It must reach the first line of 
hostile batteries, which is the best way 
to minimize the reaction. Short pro- 
gressions, separated by pauses of three 
or four days, are very expensive and 
must be avoided by all means. 

If the artillery preparation has been 
good, the losses should be light, the 


crossing of lines unusual, and the at- 
tacking troops, when reaching their ob- 
jectives, should be followed by fresh 
waves, ready for exploitation of the 
success. 

After three or four successive pro- 
gressions separated by short pauses, 
during which the enemy will have time 
neither to bring up new masses of artil 
lery nor build new entrenchments, at 
tacking troops will feel the hostile 
resistance gradually decreasing. The 
success is insured; it remains to be 
exploited. 

Exploitation is first the bold advance 
of victorious troops, following retreat- 
ing hostile parties and storming or 
enveloping successive centers of 
resistance. This movement, carried out 
by the reserves of attacking troops, 
well supported by artillery, is called 
tactical exploitation, and drives the 
enemy back to his last defensive works 
Then, when open terrain is reached, 
strategical exploitation begins. Fresh 
forces, carefully kept in reserve by the 
leader and brought up in time behind 
the attacking troops, are now put in 
action and begin the last act of the 
battle—warfare in the open. 


Open Warfare 

The forces entrusted with strategical 
exploitation of the success generally 
include one or more army corps, with 
one or several cavalry divisions, to 
which are of course joined the neces- 
sary artillery and aeroplanes which 
supported the attacking troops. 

The first duty of the leader is to 
have these forces in hand at the right 
time in order to be able (a) to keep 
touch with the enemy, and (b) to pur- 





‘The progression, carrying the troops from the departure position to the fixed ob- 
jectives, is generally divided into a certain number of bounds, settled beforehand and 
separated by rather short halts, necessary for reorganization or for lines crossing. 
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ue the enemy without giving him time 
to gather and restore his fore Chi 


will be the work of cavalry, supported, 
if possible, by detachments of light in 
tantry. Lhis pursuit may last one, two, 


or three days, but the moment will ce1 


tainly com when the enemy, re 
inforced by divisions transported from 
other parts of the front, will halt and 
vive battle. 

lhe leader o 


must be ready for this eventuality, im 


1 
| 


ii victorious troops 


t 


mediately set up his plan of maneuver 


and carry it out For this he abso 


lutely needs two things, information 
and liberty of action. 

Information is obtained by (a) 
special agents, aerial observation, 


(c) cavalry or staff officer reconnais 
sances, and ( combat. Aviation, by 
patrols sent out at long o1 short 
distances, reconnoiters the movements 
of the enemy and locates his main 
forces. Cavalry, by pushing forward 
strong bodies, which then deploy into 
smaller detachments and patrols, recon 
noiters the hostile front. 

Combat only gives local and immedi- 
ate information, generally handed to the 
chief when his plan of maneuver is 
thoroughly settled. 

Liberty of action is necessary to the 
leader to gather his troops (not in 
closed but in “articulated” formations), 
to dispose them in front of their ob 
jectives, and to develop his maneuver 

Liberty of maneuver is given to the 
leader through information and 1s more 
complete when the information has 
been obtained at a distance If this 
distance is too short—in other terms, 
if the enemy is too near—liberty of 


action is only to be obt uned by S¢ nding 


The leadet es 


detachments of all arms at some 
distance lo delay the enenly. hese 
detachments are called advance guards 


and flank guards, the composition and 
position of which vary according to 
the mission and to circumstances 
\Vhen in possession of all necessary 
information, and sure of his liberty of 
' 


action, the leader decides upon his plan 


of action 
lhe object of battle is always to 
destroy the hostile force. In con- 


sequence, the plan must be built on 
the following basis: (a) to retain the 
initiative over his adversary, (b) to 
settle on the form of attack (frontal o1 
enveloping ), and (c) to assign missions 
to the subordinate leaders, leaving to 
each of them sufficient in‘tiative in cat 
rying out their various 1aissions. To 
retain the initiative is one of the form 


of offensive action. Your Field Service 


‘Aggressiveness wins 
\nd the 
His offensive will dominat 

When he has made his 


decision he must stick to it, keeping 


Regulations say 
battles.” 

the leade 
the battle 


aggressor must be 


reserves in order to guard against un 
foreseen events, but always delivering 
his main blow in the right direction. A 
bad plan, thoroughly carried out, ts 
better than two Foot plans, between 
which the leader is wavering. 

When deciding upon the form of hi 
attack, the leader has to take the fol 
lowing considerations into account: (a) 
the trontage ot the engagement must 
be as broad as possible so as to leave 
the enemy uncertain as to the real point 
of attack, and thus retain the element 


of surprise; (b) with modern powe1 


of fire, frontal attacks are difficult and 
costl \lway earch ot! enveloy 
eT { vé ‘ 
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ment; (c) envelopment by both wings 
can only be realized with overwhelming 
superiority of forces; (d) the main at- 
tack must always be carried out in open 
country, where the different arms may 
afford each other mutual support; and 
(e) reserves must be kept to guard 
against unforeseen events, but they 
must be attached to the last unit, if 
necessary to insure success. 

The assignment of missions is a very 
delicate task which requires a great deal 
of tact from the leader and from his 
staff. It is governed by the follow- 
ing considerations: (a) Every fraction 
receives a point of direction, a series 
of objectives marking its successive 
bounds and the lateral limits of its 
zone of action. (b) The points of di- 
rection must be remote, so as to in- 
sure parallelism of effort. (c) The 
successive objectives must be chosen so 
as to allow artillery defense and an 
easy reorganization of infantry after 
their conquest. (d) The zone of action 
assigned to a fraction must be narrower 
if the objectives to be reached are 
more remote or the terrain more favor- 
able to an exploitation of the success. 
It must, indeed, be understood that the 
main portion of the troops must be as- 
signed to the section where the pro- 
gression seems to be easier and where 
the breaking of the hostile front ap- 
pears to be possible. It would be non- 
sense to accumulate forces where 
strong supporting points will prevent 
breaking through, or where woods 
hinder the support of the infantry by 
the artillery. (¢) A unit to which a 
narrow front is assigned must not in- 
crease the strength of its first line, but 
echelon its forces in depth. (f) Every 
unit, from the company up to the group 
of armies, must dispose of its reserves. 
Every commander whose last reserve 
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is being engaged must immediately re- 
port it to superior authority. (g) A 
commander must never curb the 
initiative of his subordinates by enter- 
ing into the details of execution of an 
assigned movement. 

During the pursuit preceding the halt 
of hostile forces, artillery fire has nevet 
ceased. Light batteries accompanying 
infantry, and even cavalry, have stead- 
ily harassed the retreating enemy. Dur- 
ing reconnaissance, during the develop- 
ment of the plan (always), all available 
batteries have been pushed forward. 
Field batteries, covered by detachments 
of infantry (call them advance guards 
if you like), will hold supporting 
points of the terrain; heavier batteries, 
kept farther behind, have been put into 
action. Hostile guns have been obliged 
to reply and, being located by aero 
planes, are subjected to an increasing 
fire against which no shelters can pro- 
tect them. ‘Thus the artillery fight has 
never stopped and, when the plan of 
maneuver is ready, the objectives to be 
reached are only to be designated. To 
field guns are assigned some of the 
hostile batteries and the light trenches 
hurriedly dug by the enemy; to how- 
itzers and heavy guns, the supporting 
points of the enemy and the remainder 
of the hostile batteries. So the prepara- 
tion goes on, even during the develop- 
ment preceding the action, till the 
attacking troops launch their assault. 

Now the plan of maneuver is ready, 
the combat orders are issued; every- 
body knows his mission; all the sub- 
ordinate commanders have given their 
orders. The attack begins. But in this 
case the battle does not begin by an 
assault. There are no first-line 
trenches or objectives of the attacking 
forces; there are only strong points 


held by some infantry detachments, 
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hurriedly intrenched. ‘The troops then 
have to cross a zone, of a depth of 
from 5 to 7 miles, where shells are 
falling and where aeroplanes may dis- 
cover them. They have to do it, and 
can only seek to decrease unavoidable 
losses. ‘The movement will be carried 
out during the night, by covered routes 
which staff and line officers have 
reconnoitered by day. The troops pre- 
viously placed in front of their 
objectives will march in column, at 
first deep, but soon broken up into 
smaller parallel columns, and_ will 
reach, in this formation, the position 
from which the attack has to be 
launched. ‘This is the deployment for 
action. From that moment everybody 
must see his objective and march to- 
wards it. Further progression by night 
would only lead to confusion. Probably 
no concealment or covered pathways 
can then be used; the infantry has to 
progress in open ground. 

The attack, well covered by artillery 
fire, is then carried out by successive 
bounds; it comes nearer and nearer 
to the enemy ; then all at once a rocket 
flares, infantry rushes on, the artillery 
lengthens its range, the assault has 
begun. No one waits for his neighbor, 
no question of falling in; keep the 
direction till the objective is reached— 
that is the only rule. Progression of 
one unit decreases the resistance which 
has stopped a neighboring unit; and, 
behind the progressing infantry, the 
artillery, also by bounds, follows the 
attack. 

As soon as the enemy begins falling 
back in one place, cavalry, which since 
the beginning of the battle has been 
kept from the field, hidden, waiting for 





the favorable opportunity, rushes into 
the breach. It is immediately followed 
by the remaining reserves of the first- 
line divisions, which move forward 
towards the points of direction fixed in 
the combat orders while the attacking 
troops organize the conquered ground. 

It is the duty of higher commanders 
to gather every means at their disposal 

infantry and artillery—and send in, 
behind the cavalry, pursuit bodies hav- 
ing in charge the security of the flanks 
and final holding of the terrain. All 
commanders have to make every effort 
to broaden the breach made in the 
hostile line; it is only when this breach 
is wide enough that the leader may be 
sure it will not be closed again. En- 
veloping movements leading to the fall 
of last centers of resistance, audacious 
rushes of all the troops, and keen 
support of infantry by artillery are the 
only means capable of bringing out total 
disorganization along the whole front 
of the enemy. 

How long will the pursuit last? As 
long as the officers of all ranks will be 
able to push their troops forward. Fach 
of them must resist the natural 
inclination of the weary soldier to say: 
“We have won. Let us rub our hands 
and rest.” To rest, at such a moment, 
is a crime. It may spare a disaster to 
the enemy, give him time to restore his 
forces, lead to a new battle where 
thousands of human lives may be lost, 
and finally delay the victorious end of 
the war. This last proof of energy 
must be obtained from your men, and 
it shows that in war morale makes 
more for victory than the highest im- 
provement in material. 
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Infantry in the Attack 
A Lecture 


S YOU may recollect, the object 
of the attack is to destroy the 
hostile forces. This destruction 

is always obtained by: Fire, an element 
of preparation; movement, an element 
of execution. 

In trench warfare, and especially in 
the attack of organized 
which is the object of 


positions, 
the present 


lecture, the roles are as follows: Ar- 


tillery prepares the attack by fire; 
infantry executes it by movement. 
This allotment is only theoretical, 
since machine guns may protect the 
rush of infantry, and infantry may 
crush down any resistance in the in- 
terior of the enemy’s position by the 


use of its own weapons. All tactics of 
infantry come back to: (1) Prepara- 
tion of the assault; (2) execution of 
the assault; (3) thorough and complete 
exploitation of the success. 

These operations are repeated suc- 
cessively several times during the 
course of the same combat. They are 
transformed into a number of very 
simple actions, which should become 
matters of instinct to 
fantryman. 

In this lecture we shall study the 
different acts of the assault. 


every in- 


I. PREPARATION OF THE ASSAULT 


When an infantry unit arrives in a 
sector, it should be thoroughly trained. 
This is most important and _ ex- 
perience has proved very often in this 
war to how great an extent the success 
is in proportion to the good training of 
units. 

Now the infantry unit, thoroughly 


trained, arrives in the sector allotted 
to it. Its commander will receive the 
following plans, which the Divisional 
Staff has to issue for the preparation 
of the attack: Plan of 
plan of action of artillery; plan of 
liaison; plan of and 
evacuation; plan of organization of 
ground; plan of exploitation; plan of 
occupation of conquered ground. 

Let us study the influence which 
these different plans may have upon the 
conduct of the infantry units. 

Plan of Organization of Ground.— 
Most of this plan is carried out by in- 
fantry; therefore we shall begin by it. 
First, when will infantry enter the 
sector ? 


engagement ; 


replenishment 


Will it have to carry out the 
whole organization of the terreiz, = 
only complete it? 

The preliminary period of prepara 
tion, reconnaissance, plan of operations, 
general organization of the ground, 
organization of the rear services and 
installation of a certain number of 
heavy batteries can be carried out with- 
out placing all the attacking troops in 
their sectors. 

The second period begins as soon as 
the troops their 
sectors and make the final preparations 


proceed to occupy 

Obviously it is advantageous to com- 
plete the works as far as possible during 
the preliminary period, without attract- 
ing the attention of the enemy by a 
concentration of troops. 

In order that the 
may be launched 
conditions : 

1. Infantry should be instafled at a 
short from the 


attack 


best 


infantry 


under the 


distance enemy, and 
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This necessitates 
trenches called parallels of 
hold 


facing its objectives. 
lines of 
the 


departure, to assaulting 


troops. 
2. Infantry should be able to rush 

from its parallels rapidly and in good 

order. ‘This necessitates special means 

to rush from these parallels and cross 

them. 

should be 


reinforced by fresh troops. 


3. Infantry constantly 
This im- 
plies assembly trenches for supports 
and reserves; these assembly trenches 
should be connected with the parallels 
of departure and towards the rear by 
communication trenches for supply, 
evacuation and relief. 

The advanced parallel of departure 
should not be more than 300 or 400 m. 
distant from the enemy’s first line, so 
that our assaulting troops may not be 
caught by the enemy’s barrage fire, 
and not less than 150-200 m. lest the 
troops should suffer from our destruc- 
tive fire on the enemy’s first line. 

The most convenient distance is 200 
m. But, if this is not possible, new 
parallels of departure to approach the 
enemy should be avoided, in order 
not to reveal our offensive designs. It 
is often more advisable to launch the 
assault from a larger distance than to 
lose the benefit of surprise. This was 
done by the Germans in the first at- 
tack on Verdun at the end of February, 
1916; at many points the German in- 
fantry started to attack at 600 or 800 m. 

When possible, it is better that the 
waves succeeding the first one should 
rush the open ground 
rather than push them in the parallel 
of departure. For this object, each 
parallel should be provided with exit 
steps for its garrison and foot bridges 
for the crossing of the succeeding 
wave. 


forward in 
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Assembly trenches are organized in 
dugouts or natural covers and are in- 
tended to shelter the supports and re- 
serves. 

It is a well-known fact that hostile 
artillery reacts very little during the 
preparation of attack. 
quently there is no necessity for the 


the Conse- 
construction of shell-proof shelters for 
the whole force in the zone from which 
the attack is to be launched, or for com- 
municating trenches stretching too far 
in the rear. On the contrary, it is neces- 
sary to resort to camouflage as soon as 
the undertaking is begun. 

Now these assembly trenches should 
be as near as possible to the parallels 
of departure in order to diminish 
the length of shelled terrain which at- 
tacking troops have to cross. Moreover, 
experience has proved that the best way 
for reserves to escape the barrage fire 
and follow the assaulting troops is to 
progress in open ground. Thus it is 
necessary to reconnoiter and arrange be- 
forehand special breaches in our own 
wire entanglements and foot bridges on 
our own trenches, to assist their move 

The organization of the ground is 
completed by works resulting from vari- 
ous other plans: 

Plan of laision: Commanding posts ; 
observation posts; telephonic, visual or 
wireless connection; posts of runners. 

Plan of replenishment: Ammunition 
depots; various depots of all kinds of 
material (tools, barbed wire, telephonic 
wire, etc.); supply depots; water de- 
pots. 

Plan of evacuation: Evacuation 
trenches; regimental aid stations. 

As we have seen, all these works are 
prepared beforehand and the assaulting 
troops only have to finish them. 

Plan of engagement: The plan of 
engagement is the first document to be 
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issued by the Divisional Staff. We 
shall only mention the points which in 
teiest infantry. 

At every subordinate command of the 
division there is established a plan of 
engagement which is the more precise 
and detailed as the unit is small. The 
basis of the plan of engagement ts, the 
role assigned to the units, the obstacles 
to overcome, the means which the 
unit disposes of. 

Before we deal with the plan of en- 
gagement of a company, let us study 
which frontage is to be assigned to the 
different units. 

First, let us recollect that the front- 
age should be the narrower as the zone 
of action appears to be more favorable 
for the exploitation of success. 

Now what should be the normal 
front of a fighting unit? 

The platoon.—As an assaulting unit, 
the platoon will deploy in the first line 
(generally called “wave’’), the first half- 
platoon with four or five paces interval 
between the skirmishers. Thus it will 
occupy a front of about 100 paces or 
SO meters. 

The company, with two platoons in 
the first line, will occupy a front of 
about 200 meters. 

The battalion with two companies in 
the first line will occupy a front of 
about 400 meters. On account of the 
successive efforts which they have to 
furnish, the assaulting troops should be 
echeloned in depth. The different eche- 
lons are called “waves,” but this does 
not imply a uniform formation in each 
of these waves. 

Now in order to facilitate command 
these successive waves are themselves 
formed of tactical units, placed side by 
side and echeloned in depth. Thus a 
company, a battalion, are included in 
different waves. 
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lor instance, in the French company, 
the platoon is formed at the beginning 
in two waves, the first half-platoon 
constituting the first wave, the second 
half-platoon the second wave. In this 
manner the company will be echeloned 
in four or five waves: two platoons 
forming the first and second waves, 
two platoons the third, fourth and fifth 
waves. 

Now let us study the plan of engag« 
ment of a company. The battalion 
scheme is based on the same rules and 
falls under the same heads as that of 
the company. Thus we shall be able to 
study both at the same time. This plan 
should detail : 

1. The general role of the battalion 
and the company concerned, and the 
detached companies. 

2. The number of assaulting platoons, 
the starting points of each and its role 
and objective. 

The number of platoons will be de 
termined, in the limits above mentioned, 
by the frontage allotted to the company. 
As for the objectives, it is necessary to 
consider this question. 

We have seen that the necessity for 
infantry of fighting exclusively in skir- 
mish lines had increased the difficulty 
of direction of combat and the import 
ance of the action of subordinat 
leaders (chiefs of platoons and half 
platoons). In order to secure unity of 
action and the concentration of effort 
of every unit, there is but one method 
fix distant points of direction before 
hand and successive objectives to be 
reached in this direction. This is a 
general rule and is to be applied to any 
unit, great or small, engaged in the 
combat. 


Finally, it is necessary that every 
unit down to the battalion should hav 
a special zone of action, exactly de 
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limited in the interior of the enemy’s 
position, and including the most remote 
objectives. 

3. The number and composition of 
“cleaning-up” parties and their respec- 
tive réles in accordance with the orders 
of the battalion commander. 

The cleaning-up of the conquered 
trenches is a very important operation, 
which should be executed methodically 
and rapidly, for experience has proved 
that the resistance of isolated hostile 
groups may be the cause of 
greater casualties than the charge it- 
“cleaning-up” 
drawn up by the battalion commander 
according to instructions issued by the 
regimental commander. It is founded 
on aeroplane photographs, which show 
the principal dugouts of the enemy. 


often 


self. The scheme is 


With this assistance the battalion com- 
mander fixes the strength necessary to 
“clean up” each group of dugouts, de- 
tails the units to furnish the detach- 
ments, and the duties of the latter when 
the cleaning-up is completed. As a rule, 
cleaning-up parties are made up of 
grenadier squads reinforced by rifle- 
men; these are always under the com- 
mand of noncommissioned officers. 

[In some cases the strength of a party 
tav be half a platoon, or a platoon, and 
sometimes a complete company may be 
detailed to clean up some supporting 
point of particular importance. Clean- 
ing-up parties are never drawn from 
assaulting platoons, which must be kept 
intact. They are drawn from reinfore- 
ing platoons, or from companies or 
battalions in the second line. 

The cleaning-up parties march im- 
mediately behind the first two waves, at 
a distance of 20 to 30 paces. They form 
the cleaning-up wave; they move in 
line or in small columns, according to 
circumstances. 
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When this particular task is com- 
pleted, the cleaning-up parties may be 
employed in the organization and oc- 
cupation of the conquered trenches. In 
this case machine guns or automatic 
rifles are detailed to assist them. Fre- 
quent drill on “cleaning-up” trenches 
should be carried out. 

4. Distribution and respective rdles 
of reinforcing platoons (cleaning-up 
parties will be taken from these) and 
the routes they are to follow. 

In the battalion commander’s scheme 
we shall find in this paragraph the 
method of employment of his machine- 
gun company and of the 37 mm. gun. 

As you know, the machine-gun com- 
pany belongs to the battalion but may 
be detailed by the regimental com- 
mander whenever it is necessary; this 
is especially the case for the machine 
gun companies of the second line bat 
talions. 

The battalion commanders may detail 
one or more machine-gun platoons to 
their infantry companies to reinforce 
their fire action. But generally the 
machine gun should move with the sup- 
porting companies, the automatic rifle 
being sufficient in the first-line com- 
panies for the fire action. 

At the opening of the attack the 
machine guns of the battalions in the 
first line follow their battalions. They 
will be distributed at the discretion of 
the battalion commander, chiefly with 
a view to their installation the 
captured front. 

The machine guns of the battalions 
in the second line are placed, to begin 
with, on the front from which the 
attack starts. Placed at selected points 
affording good fields of fire, they may 
be employed to advantage in covering 
the flanks of the first-line battalions, 
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by directing a stream of fire on any 
intervals which may occur between 
them, or more particularly on the outer 
flanks of the battalions or the wings of 
the whole force. Remember that the 
machine guns are never detailed in the 
two first waves. 

The 37-mm. gun is, as a rule, a 
battalion weapon. In certain cases, 
however, the regimental commander 
may keep it under his control. 

5. Lines of attack of different units 
and their compass bearings. 

Small units will often have their 
direction given from the compass, 
either because the terrain is too covered 
or because there are no points of direc- 
tion to be easily determined, 

This was specially the case in our 
attacks on the 24th and 25th of October, 
1916, on the north of Verdun, when 
the infantry had to direct itself by 
means. of the compass because of a 
heavy mist. Thus infantry should be 
trained in this particular way of moy- 
ing over long distances. 

6. Distance between different eche- 
lons. 

The distance indicated in the regu- 
lations are not imperative, and they may 
be modified according to circumstances, 


-_provided that the principles of echelon- 


ing in depth be always observed, But 
great care should be taken to avoid 
any piling up and to determine pre- 
cisely the emplacements of different 
echelons. The use of communicating 
trenches will, as a rule, be prohibited 
to the second-line units. 

On the 25th of September, 1915, a 
regiment used communicating trenches 
to move its reserves; the latter took 3 
hours 50 minutes to go 3 kilometers. 
Another regiment took 24 hours to go 
over 4 kilometers. 

Experience has proven that open 
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ground should be utilized every time 
it 1s possible to do so. 

7. Position of company commander 
(at the head 
toons). 

8. Time the assault is to start. 

9, Method by which the artillery fire 
is to be timed, so as to comform with 
the progress of the iwfantry, This 
question has been studied in the lecture 
about artillery. 

10. How the platoon and company 
commanders are to keep each other in 
formed of their respective positions, 
especially the use of signalling devices 
(rockets, lights, ete. ). 

ll. Methods of communication with 
neighboring units. These methods are 
determined in the plan of liaisons, from 
which they are to be extracted. 

12, Method to be adopted to mark 
out the front occupied, either at some 
particular time, on some line agreed 
upon, or as required (by location panels, 
bengal fire, etc.). 

13. Occupation of the conquered 
position, and following up the success 
obtained, 

Infantry must not only conquer, but 
it must keep the conquered ground. 
The plan of occupation of the con 
quered ground is issued by the 
Divisional Staff and the subordinate 
commands, down to the battalion, But 
this is only the general outline of the 
new organization; a more complete 
scheme, a definite plan of occupation 
of the conquered ground, will be issued 
after thorough reconnaissance. 

The Divisional Staff is also invested 
with the task of issuing the plan of ex 


f the reinforeing pla- 


ploitation, that is, the plan of following 
up the success. In subordinate units 
this plan is naturally very simple. 
These plans establish that, when in 
fantry can advance no farther, it 
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should keep contact with the enemy by 
patrols, determine its defensive works, 
and search for new observing posts for 
the artillery. 

As a matter of fact, the company is 
only able to keep up its assaulting 
waves with the support platoons. The 
following up of success is thus pro- 
vided by the battalion, and specially 
the regimental and brigade com- 
manders. 

These commanders must not lose 
sight of the fact that success is not to 
be obtained by the infantry alone, but 
by combination with artillery. Sub- 
sequent progress therefore must be 
studied beforehand in liaison with the 
artillery and worked out in greater 
detail. 

14. Outfit to be taken. This is an 
important point to be settled. Experi- 
ence has proved that infantry should 
be lightly equipped for the assault, and 
particularly that the haversacks should 
be left in the rear. 

15. Supply of ammunition, includ- 
ing V. B. rifle grenades, and ammuni- 
tion for automatic rifles and machine 
guns. These supplies will be drawn or 
delivered under company or battalion 
arrangements. 

16. Situation of store depots for 
wire, sandbags, tools, etc., required for 
the organization of the new front. 

The plan of replenishment is most 
important, since infantry has been pro- 
vided with special quick-firing weapons. 
Apart from ammunition, the supply of 
food, water, signalling devices, sand- 
bags, barbed wire and material of any 
kind has to be foreseen. 

17. Evacuation of the wounded. 
This is also a very important question; 
it has a great influence upon the morale 
of the combatant, who will fight with 
more steadiness if he knows that he will 





be rapidly cared for in case of wound. 

Now there is a last item to add to this 
long list of seventeen paragraphs and 
this is the disignation of eventual 
leaders of each command, in case of 
casualties. If this is not done, the 
disappearance of some commanders 
might cause hesitation, which would 
be most prejudicial to the success of the 
operation. 

To conclude, let me repeat this quo- 
tation from the French Instruction on 
Offensive Conduct of Small Units: 

“An operation must be prepared, not 
only from the point of view of ma- 
terial, but also from the point of view 
of morale. This preparation is effected 
by daily visits of the commander to 


hie ” 
his men. 


Il. ExEcuTION OF THE ASSAULT 

We have seen how the attack is pre 
pared; now we shall study its execu 
tion. But first let us study the forma 
tion of infantry on the battlefield. 


A. INFANTRY FORMATION 

We may distinguish— 

The formation of approach which is 
used in field warfare up to the moment 
when infantry comes within reach of 
hostile rifle fire, and in trench warfare, 
when infantry finds itself in open 
ground after crossing the enemy’s 
lines. 

The combat formations, which are 
used in field as well as in trench war- 
fare, from the moment infantry comes 
within reach of hostile rifle fire, down 
to the moment (included) of the 
charge. 

Approach Formation 

1. To begin with, let us remember 
that the present method of fighting is 
characterized by a reduced density and 
increased depth of formation. 

2. Throughout the entire zone of 
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artillery fire, columns of squads and 
lines of platoon columns are entirely 
prohibited. 

The approach formations actually in 
use are as follows: 

For the platoon: line of squads in 
column of files, or line of half-platoons 
in columns of files or twos. 

For the company the double column, 
at variable distances and intervals : Two 
columns of two platoons each (the pla- 
toon in line of squads or line of half- 
platoons ). 

For the battalion, the double column 
at variable distances and intervals, the 
companies being themselves in double 
column. 

The column of companies, the com 
panies one behind the other, each one 
in double column. 

The regiment will execute the ap- 
proach march by distributing its bat- 
talions either side by side or one be- 
hind the other, according to its mission 
and facilities of terrain. 


Combat Formations 


We have seen that the only combat 
formation for infantry is the skirmish 
line. 

At the beginning of the war there 
was an interval of 1 pace between the 
skirmishers, but this interval has 
proved to be insufficient to face the 
present power of fire. It is admitted 
now that the normal interval between 
skirmishers is 4 to 5 paces; this inter- 
val will allow sufficient cohesion to the 
troops with the minimum of losses. 

The assault formation is derived 
from this skirmish line. It is generally 
as follows: 

The first-line battalions, detailed for 
assault, have one, two or three com- 
panies in the first line according to the 
front allotted; the third company is 
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generally in the second line, as a bat 
talion reserve. 

The machine-gun company is gen 
erally divided into two half-companies 
one on the most dangerous flank, b 
hind the first-line company, the othe 
half-company with the support com 
pany. 

The assaulting companies have, as a 
rule, two platoons side by side (they 
may have three or even four) Che 
other platoons are reinforcing or sup 
port platoons. The assaulting platoons 
form the two first waves 

The first wave is constituted by tl 
first half-platoons in skirmish line with 
four or five paces interval. The second 
wave moves at 10 to 15 paces behind 
the first wave, and is formed by the 
second half-platoons in skirmish line 
with 4 to 5 paces interval 

Behind the second wave, and at 20 
to 25 paces, is the third wave, or clean 
ing-up wave, formed of parties or con 
plete organizations detailed from th 
support platoons, the support con 
panies of the battalion, or even from 
second-line battalions 

The reinforcing or support platoon 
of the company will form, according to 
their strength, the fourth and even 
the fifth wave, or support wave, which 
moves at 40 to 50 paces behind the 

hese 


move on one or two deployed lines, 


cleaning-up waye. platoons 
or in columns of files. 

Thus the assaulting companies fort 
four or five waves. 

Behind the latter, at about 200 mete 
moves the second line or support com 
panies of the battalion, with the bat 
talion commander, the platoons of the 
machine-gun company and 37-mm. gun 
These units take up as thin a march 


formation as possible, moving generall) 


in line of squads in single file 
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linally, the reserves of the regiment, 
of the brigade and of the division will 
follow in a thin march formation, the 
battalion in double column, each com- 
pany being itself in double column or 
in line of squads in single file. 

In field warfare, infantry should suc- 
cessively take the different formations 
above mentioned—the route formation, 
the approach formation, and the assault 
formation. 

In trench warfare it is a different 
question, The approach has long since 
been achieved. “We began with the 
assault, and so take the assault forma 
tion immediately, But if we penetrate 
far into the enemy’s position, infantry 
may have to take the approach forma- 
tion to cross certain zones devoid of 
hostile organizations and which are not 
swept by fire. This has been put into 
execution by our infantry in the at- 
tacks of Verdun and on the Somme, 

B. EXECUTION OF THE ATTACK 
Exploitation of the Success 

The execution of the attack consists 
of: 

(a) Preparation of the attack by the 
artillery and aviation.—Let us bear in 
mind that during this stage infantry 
should control, by the means of patrols 
to which artillery noncommissioned 
officers are joined, the state of destruc- 
tion of the hostile wire entanglements 
and especially the existence of the 
necessary breaches, 

(b) Execution of the attack itself. 
To be successful an attack necessitates 
good order, rapidity, constant support 
of infantry by artillery. 

The different stages of the attack 
should be regulated beforehand with 
the utmost precision. 

Let us see how the different leaders 
of infantry (company, battalion and 





regimental commanders) will execute 
their task, 

Company Commander—(a) The 
company commander insures the for- 
ward movement towards the given ob- 
jectives ; he pushes his company as near 
as possible to the enemy and as quickly 
as possible. In order to escape the 
hostile artillery barrage, attacking 
troops should debouche in open ground 
in one single block from the parallel of 
departure and assembly positions, For 
this, attacking troops should be pre- 
viously assembled in the first-line 
trenches, ‘The necessary depth of the 
formation is taken while advancing 
after the debouche. 

This proceeding may not be of gen- 
eral use, as we may not have a sufficient 
number of shelters or dugouts to pro- 
tect assaulting troops against the 
counter preparation fire, whose effects 
are often more severe than the barrage 
fire. 

The assaulting troops will debouche 
during the last moment of the bom 
bardment on the enemy’s first line, in 
order to reach the latter just as our 
artillery lengthens the range. 

So the two first waves rush rapidly 
forward without entering the trenches 
on their way. They keep as near as 
possible to the creeping artillery bar- 
rage. To the third wave is imparted 
the task of cleaning up the trenches 
and dugouts rapidly so that the enemy 
cannot fire in the back of the two first 
waves, The supporting waves (fourth 
and fifth waves) will follow the first 
waves at their distance and avoid an) 
undue mixing up with them. 

In most attacks it has been proved 
that the occupants of the hostile first 
line were surprised. They knew that 
they were to be attacked, but not ex- 
actly when. To obtain this surprise 
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effect is a question of a few seconds lost 
or gained by one of the adversaries. 

Thus we see the importance of 
rapidity. But do not get false ideas 
concerning this rapidity. The rate of 
advance will vary with the troops, the 
terrain and the weather. As a matter 
of fact, according to the experience of 
the last attacks, the rate of progression 
was generally of 100 meters in 2 
minutes, or 3 kilometers per hour. 

This question should be carefully de- 
termined beforehand, but as a rule it is 
better to go slowly than too quickly, in 
order that the infantry should follow 
the creeping barrage easily. 

(b) The captain pays great atten- 
tion to the maintenance of order. This 
is a capital point. At the beginning, 
when the first waves rush from the 
parallels of departure, it is easy enough 
to maintain order; but this is no more 
the case after a few moments, on ac- 
count of casualties, hostile counter-at- 
tacks, and the terrain being completely 
overturned (trenches, craters, etc.). 

As you know, combat is not usually 
carried to a finish by the normal units. 
The incidents of the fight and the exi- 
gencies of the terrain create momentary 
combat groupings whose strength and 
composition are extremely variable. 
The smallest handful of men must al- 
ways have its commander, whether he 
be noncommissioned officer or soldier ; 
he must take the direction of his com- 
rades, carry them forward when they 
hesitate, and prevent them from giving 
ground. 

Now it is necessary to avoid that 
these groups be formed of skirmishers 
from the different waves. On this ac- 
count it is essential that these waves 
keep constantly separated and be only 
engaged at the order of the subordinate 
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commanders, when it is necessary to 
continue the forward movement 

When casualties occur in the first 
wave, it should be reinforced; but great 
care must be taken to avoid heaping 
vp, which will only bring disorder and 
increase the losses. When a unit has 
suffered too heavy losses, the best plan 
is to relieve it by a fresh unit 

(c) The commander never loses con 
tact with the enemy. When this hap 
pens, especially when the assigned 
objective is taken, the captain will 
immediately detail patrols — whose 
strength varies from one platoon to half 
a platoon—to keep in contact with the 
enemy and reconnoiter his new posi 
tion. The objective of these patrols 
must have been foreseen. Their move 
must have been prepared with adequate 
artillery barrages. If this precaution 
has not been taken, the advance of the 
patrols will be very difficult. 

Full advantage should immediately 
be taken of any gap in the enemy’s de 
fense. Enterprising infantry will al 
ways find opportunities of completing 
an initial success by the seizure of 
supporting points, the capture of which 
would be costly the following day. It 
is particularly important to seize im 
mediately any point which the enemy 
has abandoned. 

Sometimes the mission of these 
patrols may be only to destroy hostile 
dugouts, guns, defenses, etc., without 
heeping the ground, 

(d) As soon as he is obliged to stop, 
the company commander will organize 
the conquered ground. 

This organization of the conquered 
ground is not to be left to the judgment 
of the combatants, for it would answer 
to no tactical necessity. It has to be 


carried out according to the provisions 
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of the plan of occupation of conquered 
ground. 

Battalion Commander.—The battal- 
ion commander pays special attention to 
the following points: 

(a) The battalion commander should 
supervise the movement of his com- 
panies and not allow it to slow up pre- 
maturely. He must always be able to 
intervene in the fight by the engage- 
ment of the supporting companies, 
which follow the first waves at their 
distance. 

These second-line companies gen- 
erally move in thin columns and must 
not join the combat line before the 
latter is reinforced in order to push 
forward. ‘These second-line companies 
should not mingle with those of the 
first line before receiving the major’s 
order, thus augmenting its density and 
confusion. 

As we have said, these second-line 
companies will, as a rule, debouche 
from parallels of departure with the 
first-line companies, and the distance 
between the former and the latter 
should be taken whilé advancing (this 
is to avoid the hostile barrage fire). 

Now to obtain a steady advance, it 
is necessary not to be delayed by local 
resistance of hostile supporting points 
The battalion commander should con- 
duct the combat in the interior of the 
hostile lines. When the combat line 
is stopped short before such sup- 
porting points, still occupied by the 
enemy, the reinforcement of the com 
bat line gives no chance to storm them, 
but only causes more casualties. 

Now two cases may occur: 

1. The resistance is met on a large 
front (several hundred yards). Then 
it is necessary to have a new artillery 
preparation; to permit this preparation 
a 200-meter zone is necessary in front 
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of the infantry; and, if necessary, the 
latter should fall back a certain distance, 
however irritating this may be to in- 
fantrymen. 

2. The resistance is local. In this 
case the combat line will continue to 
advance on both flanks of the hostile 
supporting point. As it is not possible 
to move the creeping barrage back- 
wards, infantry should master this 
point with the intervention of local re- 
serves combined with the use of in 
fantry weapons (grenades, rifle gren 
ades, machine guns, one-pounder gun 
etc. ). 

(b) The battalion commande: 
should maintain order, reorganize units, 
and reconstruct reserves. He has to 
keep constant liaison wth the units of 
the first line and with the neighboring 
battalions; he must know at every in 
stant the exact situation of the com 
panies engaged, their needs and the 
nature of the difficulties which they 
meet. 

The maintenance of order is a pri 
mary condition for ‘the conduct of 
troops during combat. Order su 
passes rapidity. This is especially th 
case for the first waves; the supports 
or reserves, on the contrary, are gen 
erally inclined to follow at too slow a 
pace. 

The battalion commander must hav 
thoroughly studied the conditions unde: 
which the moyement will be carried 
out, and foreseen the different situation 
which may arise. 

While the company generally ha 
only to march upon its objective, th: 
battalion, on the contrary, may hav: 
to carry out a maneuver at the start 
or during the course of operations 
This maneuver has generally but 
limited breath, but it must be care 
fully organized in the smallest details 
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and the réles must be well distributed. 

When it has not been possible to fore- 
see the maneuver, it is necessary to man- 
euver by the flanks whenever possible. 
In any case it is important to grasp the 
situation rapidly, take a decision, and 
execute it without delay. It may be ad- 
vantageous for this to previously place 
a part of the units of the second line 
behind the wings of the companies of 
the first line and assign to them the 
mission of advancing on the flank of the 
enemy in case the first line is stopped. 
lhe combat thus leads to a very rapid 
expenditure of reserves, for which 
reason it is essential that available 
troops be reorganized at every favor- 
able opportunity. 

To intervene in the fight with his re- 
serves the battalion commander should 
have well-organized liaisons with the 
first-line units and the neighboring bat- 
talions. The combination of liaison 
and observation service gives the bat- 
talion commander the information 
which he needs and which he trans- 
mits without delay to the regimental 
commander. 

(c) Security. The battalion com- 
mander should cover the flanks of his 
battalion and take steps to check any 
counter-attack. The flanks of the com- 
bat line are to be protected by the 
second-line companies with the use of 
their machine guns and automatic 
rifles. 

The battalion commander should fore- 
see possible counter-attacks and be able 
to stop any threatening move against 
his flanks. He has available units for 
this purpose which can act instantane- 
ously in the threatened direction, and 
machine guns which follow the progress 
of the attack from position to position, 
on watch or in action in the dangerous 
zone. It is not necessary that the force 


of troops assigned to this mission be 
very strong; small fractions, few in 
numbers and principally machine guns, 
will generally be sufficient. 

We must not forget that infantry is 
not alone on the battlefield. Its ad 
vance has to be protected by artillery, 
whose special duty it to sweep any 
hostile counter-attack. 

(d) The battalion commander regu 
lates the resumption of forward move 
ment after the halts. 

Halts on intermediate objectives are 
necessary to rest the troops; to let 
second-line units pass through the first 
lines; to maintain or restore the proper 
timing between the creeping barrage 
and the advance of infantry. 

In spite of the slowness of their ad 
vance, the assaulting troops are rapidly 
exhausted on account of the broken 
terrain and local resistances; this will 
make the rate of advance of the ar 
tillery barrage too fast, and infantry 
will fail to keep up with it. 

Thus rest, the organization of units, 
and the maintenance of conformity 
between the infantry’s advance and the 
pace of the creeping barrage will neces- 
sitate a certain number of pauses. The 
time-table of the attack will determin 
the place and the duration of these 
pauses. 

Sometimes the object of these pauses 
may be to permit second-line units to 
pass through the assaulting line, in 
order to relieve the latter and push on 
the advance. 

This operation is to be carefully pre 
pared beforehand; after a pause be 
hind the first line, the second line 
units will pass through the assaulting 
troops and then resume the attack 

The Regimental Commander.—The 
regimental commander conducts the 
combat of his regiment. He should 
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never attack with his three battalions 
in line. The formation § generally 
adopted is two battalions in the first 
line and one battalion in reserve, or 
the reverse. The three battalions may 
be deployed one behind the other, 
especially in the approach, in the regi- 
ments of the second line. 

Everything relating to the action of 
the battalion commander applies to the 
regimental commander, but naturally to 
a greater extent. 

The colonel supervises the engage- 
ment of his battalion of the first line, 
rectifies errors, and endeavors to be 
perfectly informed of everything which 
happens in his zone of action. He pays 
special attention to the liaison with the 
neighboring units and to the constitu 
tion of reserves. 

Now, for the reserves of the regi- 
ment (second-line battalions), the 
colonel should endeavor to make them 
field at the same 
Only 


debouche in open 
time as the first-line battalions. 
when the hostile barrage is too violent 
should these second-line battalions be 
permitted to move on by communica- 
tion trenches and debouche from the 
parallels of departure. 

The most important task of the regi- 
mental commander consists in insuring 
an efficacious artillery support for his 
infantry. This result will be obtained 
if the colonel is able to indicate at any 
moment to the artillery: 

1. The exact location of the first 
line of his regiment. 

2. The point in front of this line on 
which artillery should fire. 

3. The observation posts. 

It is therefore of the greatest im- 
portance for the regimental commander 
to have the interior liaison and the 
service of observation in perfect work- 


ing order. Now in order that the ser- 
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vice of liaison may work efficiently it 
is quite necessary that the command- 
ing post of the regimental commander 
should be permanent. It should be re- 
moved after the advance of the assault- 
ing line, only when the new post of 
command is organized and fitted with 
adequate connections with the posts of 
command of the divisional commander, 
the artillery commander, and the bat- 
talion commanders. 

Last, the regimental commander is 
to provide for the supply of material 
of all kinds for his battalions (ammuni- 
tion, wire, grenades, etc.) and should 
issue orders for the occupation and or- 
ganization of conquered ground. 

To sum up, the rdle of the regimental 
commander, after an objective has been 
assigned to all concerned, consists in 
developing the power of his troops to 
the fullest extent by placing at the dis 
posal of his battalion commanders all 
the means which they need, by insur- 
ing the liaison with the artillery, and 
by providing suitable reserves. 

The point which we should retain 
of this long lecture is that, if an at 
tack necessitates a very intense study 
for the preparation, its execution de 
mands a very steady adjustment; great 
attention and watchfulness are required 
of every officer of any grade; no detail 
is to be neglected. If inaction is shame- 
ful, neglect is criminal, for it will be 
the cause of loss of men in the firs: 
line. 

APPENDIX 
PLAN OF OPERATIONS 


1. Réle of the battalion and of tl 
company concerned. 

2. Number of assaulting platoons 
starting point of each, and its rdle and 
objective. 

3. Number and composition 
“cleaning-up” parties and their respe 











tive role in accordance with the orders 
of the battalion commander. 

4, Distribution—respective rdle of 
reinforcing platoons (from which the 
cleaning up parties will be taken) and 
the routes they are to follow. 


i 5. Lines of attack of different units 
1 and their compass bearings. 

6. Distance between different eche- 
. : lons. 


- 7. Position of company commanders. 
8. Time the assault is to start. 

s 9. Method by which the artillery 
| fire is to be timed to comform with 
progress of the infantry. 

d 10. How platoon and company com- 
manders are to keep each other in- 
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formed of their respective position, and 
especially the use of signalling de 
vices. 

11. Method of 
neighboring units. 

12. Method to be adopted to mark 
out the front occupied either at son 
particular time, at some line agreed 
upon, or as required. 

13. Occupation of the conquered 
position, and following up the success 


communication witl 


obtained. 
14. Outfit to be taken. 
15. Supply of ammunition 
16. Situation of 


wire, 


store depots tor 


sandbags, tools, etc 


17. Evacuation of the wounded 











Report on the Defense of Gommecourt on 


Ist July, 1916 


PART I.—WAR DIARY OF THE 55th RESERVE INFANTRY REGIMENT 
(2nd GUARD RESERVE DIVISION GERMAN ARMY) FOR THE 
PERIOD 24th JUNE TO Ist JULY, 1916 


(For the Sector held by the 55th Reserve Infantry Regiment see Sketch 5, at end. 


6.30 a.m 


10 a.m. 


11 a.m 


12 Noon. 


12.30 p.m. 


1 p.m. 


1—3 p.m. 


10 p.m. 
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SATURDAY, 24th JUNE, 1916 
During the night the enemy dug a new trench about 250 metré 
in front of the right flank of the Regimental Sector north of 
Road. Wire not yet put wy 
Enemy’s M.G. and rifle fire unusually quiet. 


the Gommecourt-Fonquevillers 


Heavy continuous shrapnel fire on Sectors G.1 and G.2, whicl 
increased to an intense bombardment towards mid-day. Some 
medium shells on G.2. 

A few enemy’s aeroplanes about. 

WEATHER: 
wounded. 


Dull and rainy. CASUALTIES: One O. R 


SUNDAY, 25th JUNE, 1916 


During the night continuous shrapnel fire on all approach road 
and the area in rear. Heavy artillery fire on the whole sector: 
increasing in intensity. 

The Officer commanding G. Right Sector reports heavy fire on 
his trenches. Patrol reports cannot be forwarded owing to th 
danger of losing the runners. Sent later by telephone. 
The bombardment less severe. Up to the present the casualti 
reported are :— 

One man killed, one severely wounded, one slightly wounded 

Bucquoy and the Essarts Road bombarded. Retaliation fire o: 
Hebuterne is asked for. 

The field-cooker of the 12th Company has been destroyed by a 
shell. 

Casua.ties :—One horse of the 12th Company wounded 
and one man of the 12th Company. 

G. Left reports continuous bombardment, especially on G.< 
Redoubt. 

Permission from Division for Regimental Command Post to 
remain in Bucquoy. 

Heavy bombardment on Bucquoy and Essarts Road. Ma 
direct hits on the village. 

Bombardment less severe. 
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Heavy shrapnel and machine-gun fire on the front line and 

communication trenches. Some trench mortar bombs on G4 

Great activity on the part of the enemy’s aeroplanes during the day 

WEATHER :—Sunny, then clouded; night very dark. Cas 
UALTIES :—1 O.R. killed, 11 O.R. wounded. 


MONDAY, 26th JUNE, 1916 

Lively shrapnel fire on G. Right and Left. 

sombardment very heavy, almost continuous 

Gas was let off opposite G. Left (16—18). Our artillery opens 
heavy barrage fire. 91st Reserve Regiment reports that the enemy 
has prepared sortie steps between Monchy and X.2. Third Battalion 
55th Reserve Regiment is ordered to stand to. 

Report from front line that the gas cloud has passed high over 
trenches. 

Rain sets in. 

Order for third battalion to stand to cancelled 

170th Regiment reports gas attack towards the north. Gas 
cloud passes over our trenches at 12 and 1.30 p.m 

The enemy’s fire lifts. 

Draft of 165 men arrives from Field Recruit Depot 

A section of the Machine-Gun Co. was sent forward to the 2nd 
Switch Line. G. Right reports things somewhat quieter since 1.45 
p.m. G. Left also reports things quieter. One blind 9° 2” penetrat« 
a dug-out. The shell had no markings. 

Bucquoy bombarded with heavy calibre shells 

CASUALTIES :—Four O.R. Wounded. 

517th Battery in Biez Wood received several direct hits. 

Comparatively quiet in front line. Shrapnel fire concentrated 
on approach roads. In G.1 one dug-out badly damaged. Enemy’s 
aeroplanes very active. 

WEATHER :—Dull. Casuatties:—One O. R. killed, 10 
O.R. wounded. 


TUESDAY, 27th JUNE, 1916 

Comparatively quiet. 

3ucquoy shelled with shrapnel. 

Artillery fire increases. 

The Brigade reports that an English attack will take place at 
4 a.m.—unknown whether English or German time meant. 170th 
Regiment reports English prisoners’ statement that an attack will 
take place at 4.55 a.m., German time. 3rd Battalion ordered to 
stand to. 

G. Right reports wire south of the Gommecourt-Fonquevillers 


Road still in good condition; also the English wire. North of the 
road 50 yards of the English wire has been removed. Our wire in 
front of G.1 damaged. 170th Regiment reports a gas attack. 
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Shelling on Bucquoy grows heavier. 

Brigade reports the enemy attacking south of the Ancre nea: 
Thiepval. 

Bombardment exceptionally heavy—H. E. shells of all calibres 

Medium H.E. shells on left front. 
bombardment on Kern Redoubt. 


Almost continuou: 


Bombardment becomes less intense and finally ceases on th 
front line. Shrapnel fire on all the approach-roads, increasing to 
wards midnight. Front trench in G.1 badly damaged—one dug 
out blown in. Support line in G.2 bombarded—one dug-out blow: 
in. Several trenches badly destroyed, including Radfahrer Trench 
Enemy’s aeroplanes active. 

WeatHer:—Dull. Casuatties :—One O.R. killed, 4 O.R 
wounded. 
WEDNESDAY, 28th JUNE, 1916 

Artillery bombardment begins afresh—heavy and light calibre 
on the whole of the front line. Heavy and medium calibres on Ker 
Redoubt and the trenches in rear. 

Right sector reports gas attack in front of G.1—G.2. 

G. Right reports that the shelling is much less violent. 

No. 3 Company reports that white gas was released after 
reddish flame had appeared. The gas cloud, however, remained i: 
the hollow in front of our trench. No. 4 Company reports that ga 
was released but at once rose and dispersed in the air. 

Major Bothmer reports Stéssel Trench partly blocked. Tl 
Kern Redoubt partly blown in—repairs in progress. Secon 
machine-gun in G.1 has been badly damaged by artillery fir 
Telephonic communication with the trench mortars completely cut 
The trench mortar emplacements were partly destroyed yesterday 
Enemy appears to be using 15-inch shells (splinters). 

Bucquoy shelled. 

G. Right reports increase of artillery fire on the second lin 

The telephonists again behave extremely well. In spite of th 
heavy bombardment, the linesmen succeeded in maintaining con 
munication the whole time, except for the line to the battalion o1 
the right, which will be repaired to-night. Hostile aeroplanes no' 
so active. 

WeATHER:—Dull and rainy. 
wounded. 


CASUALTIES :—3 O.R 


THURSDAY, 29th JUNE, 1916 


Trenches badly knocked about, but still capable of defenc: 
Wire not so badly damaged. Scheele Trench completely flattene 
out—it is being repaired. Stéssel and Pilier Trenches impassabl: 
Heavy hostile trench mortar fire. One of our heavy trench morta: 
is moved back to a reserve emplacement—the other is buried by 
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shell. No change in the enemy’s front trenches during the last four 
days. Gas and smoke bombs on G.2. 
10.45 a.m. On the left sector, bombardment of the front line and Kern 


to 5.45p.m. Redoubt by 6-inch shells. Comparatively quiet on the right. Some 


heavy shells on Gommecourt. 

)p.m From the battalion dug-out one can see the enemy’s line on the 
left—the trees have all been shot away. On the right it is somewhat 
better. Hostile aeroplanes active. 

WeatTHer :—Dull. Casuatties:—4 O.R. wounded. 


FRIDAY, 30th JUNE, 1916 


7.50 a.m. Heavy artillery and trench mortar fire on G.l and G.2. One 
dug-out blown in. 

115 a.m. Comparatively quiet on both sectors—no signs of an attack 

{5 a.m. Heavy bombardment of the sector on our left. Quiet on the 


front of the 91st Reserve Regiment. The impression of an attack 
on Gommecourt being imminent is not confirmed from the right 


sector. 
10.30 a.m. Quiet. 
2.30 p.m An English prisoner makes the following statement. “No 


black troops present—no gas—nothing known about attack—rest 
billets at Sailly.” Prisoner was leading a patrol of 5 men with the 
object of ascertaining effect of bombardment on our trenches. 

5.45 p.m. Heavy shrapnel fire on G.1 and G.2, especially on the left of 
G.2 between Jacob’s Leicer and Glassner Trench. Opposite G.2 
near the “bare Pear Tree” several gaps have been made in the 
enemy’s wire close together on a breadth of 15 metres. 

6.55 p.m. Bombardment less intense. 

WeaTHER:—Fine and warm. Casvatties:—l O.R 
killed, 11 O.R. wounded. 


SATURDAY, Ist JULY, 1916 
The Attack: 

The intense bombardment shortly before the attack succeeded 
in rendering the front trenches in sectors G.l ‘and G.5 ripe for 
assault. The enemy attained this by concentrating a very great 
proportion of his artillery and trench mortars (up to the largest 
calibres) against these sectors. It was then evident that the main 
attack would be directed north and south of Gommecourt village 
(sectors G.1, G.5) in order to cut off the garrison of Gommecourt. 

The operations of the regiment may thus be considered under 
the heading of these two sectors. 

G.1 Sector 
7.30 a.m. An extremely violent bombardment began, overwhelming all 
the trenches and sweeping away the wire. 








Note :—For the distribution of the 55th Reserve Infantry Regiment on the Ist July 
see Appendix A. 
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The enemy’s fire lifted. The enemy’s attack, which was made 
under the cover of gas bombs, was perceived. In consequence of 
the sharp look-out kept by the commander of the 4th Company 
(Lieut. Graf von Matuschka) and by a platoon commander holding 
the most dangerous portion of the line, the shell holes were occupied 
exactly at the right moment and the attackers were received with 
hand-grenades. The barrage fire which has been called for began 
at once. 

Strong hostile skirmishing lines deployed from Pilier Farm 
They were at once met by heavy machine-gun and infantry fire 
Second-Lieut. Dobberke, of the 2nd Company, 55th Reserve Regi- 
ment, who was holding the third support line of G.1, recognized the 
superior strength of the enemy’s attack which was being carried out 
against No. 4 Company. In spite of the intense bombardment, he 
decided to advance with his platoon over the open, and, crossing the 
second line, reached the front line of G.1 at the decisive moment to 
reinforce No. 4 Company. 

The enemy built up his firing line and attempted to press for 
ward with bombers and flame-projectors, but was repulsed every 
where. Landwehrman Siekmann and Private Tenbring of the 4th 
Company especially distinguished themselves. They sprang forward 
with a cheer and threw their grenades. 

The fine spirit of the brave troops of the 2nd and 4th Com 
panies succeeded by their stubborn resistance in annihilating the 
thick charging waves of the English. The ground was covered 
with numbers of dead, and in front of our trench lay quantities of 
English arms and equipment. Gradually the artillery fire re 
commenced on the front line trenches and rose to a pitch of extrem: 
violence in the course of the afternoon. The fact that all attacks 
were completely repulsed without the enemy gaining a footing in 
the front line of G.1 at any point is due, next to the bravery of the 
troops, to the carefully thought-out arrangements of Major von 
Bothmer, to the care of the O.C. No. 4 Company (Lieut. Graf von 
Mattischka) and to the energy of platoon commanders, especial]; 
Second-Lieutenant Dobberke and Offizier-Stellvertreter Wortmann 

While the sectors G.2, G.3 and G.4 were kept under a heavy 
hostile bombardment which was not followed by an infantry attack 
an energetic assault was delivered against G.5. 

G.5 Sector 

Intense bombardment of all calibres up to 15-inch commenced 
against G.5, with the result that most of the entrances to the dug 
outs were blown in, the trenches were flattened out and the wire wa: 
destroyed. The front trench was enfiladed from the direction o! 
Fonquevillers. Every round from the English guns pitched in th: 
trench, thus rendering its occupation even by detached post 
impossible. 
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7.30 a.m. Captain von Schroetter of the 6th Battery, 20th Reserve 
F.A.R., observed as follows :— 


“The enemy has over-run sectors N.1 and N.2 and has 
pushed forward between Siid Trench and Roth Trench 
beyond Gommecourt Cemetery as far as the beginning of 
the Ist Guard Line and the Kern Redoubt.” (Sce sketches 
Nos. 1 and 2). 

7.30 a.m The enemy’s bombardment lifted on to the Kern Redoubt and 
the first switch line. Directly afterwards, under the cover of smoke 
clouds, the enemy’s assault began. On the left flank of G4 (No. 6 
Company ) and the right flank of G.5 (No. 8 Company) the assault 
was completely repulsed, but in the meantime two platoons of this 
Company were over-run by the attack, the garrison not having been 
able to leave the dug-outs in time owing to the entrances having 
been blown in. Second-Lieut. Hollander, commanding the &th 
Company, 55th Reserve Regiment, was only able to beat off the 
attacks of the succeeding lines which advanced from Patrol Wood, 
and to block a further advance, without being able to counter- 
attack the enemy who had already penetrated the front line. (See 
Sketch No. 2, a, b, c). 

The enemy forces which had penetrated into N.1 and N.2 were 
held up and driven back to Gommecourt Cemetery after a heavy 
bombing encounter with the men of the Infantry Pioneer Company 


of the 55th Reserve Regiment and of the 4th Company, 10th 


Pioneer Battalion, which were holding the Kern Redoubt. Elements 
of the entrenching company and of the 4th Company, 10th Pioneer 
Battalion, blocked the entrance to the Kern Redoubt. Continuous 
heavy rifle fire and bombing held up the enemy, who was at least 
two companies strong. In this struggle Corporal Seiger of 
Company, 55th Res. Inf. Regt., and Corporal Laufermann of the 
2nd Company did well. 


7.40 a.m. Captain Minck, commander of G. Left, issued the following 
order :— 

“No. 7 Company (left of Kern Redoubt) will at one 
attack the enemy who has penetrated into G.5 and the 
sector of the 8th Company. The attack will be made 
through Siid Trench.” 

The 7th Company could not carry out this order at once, but 
prevented the enemy’s further advance, which was held up about 
100 yards south of the Kern Redoubt between Hauser Trench and 
Siid Trench on a front of 100 yards, where he had dug himself in 
and brought up two machine-guns. The enemy, who was amply 
supplied with machine-guns and every form of equipment for close 
fighting, offered a stubborn resistance. His exact strength could 
not be accurately ascertained but he was known to be everywhere 
in far superior numbers. All telephoni¢ communication had been 
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destroyed by the bombardment, and even the cable buried two metres 
deep had been cut. The Regimental Headquarters were thus without 
news of the progress of events. 

Captain Minck therefore issued the following order: 

“No. 10 Company (in regimental reserve in the switcl 
line) will leave small parties in the Switch Line and wil 
occupy the left portion of the Kern Redoubt. No. 7 Com- 
pany, 55th Reserve Regiment, will attack the enemy why 
has penetrated into G. 5. Regiment informed.” 

The regiment received this information at 10.25 a.n 

Following Order issued by Regimental H.Q. :-— 

“One platoon, 11th Company, 55th Reserve Regiment 
(Bucquop), will advance through Radfahrer Trench an: 
will occupy the 2nd Switch Line. The 10th Compam 
(Switch Line) will leave the 2nd Switch Line clear. 

Acknowledge receipt to Regimental Headquarters.’ 

Following report received from 170th Infantry Regiment :— 


“8.35 a.m.—Enemy attack developed from Sector 
16—18.” 


Gas attack against the north Sector. 
Attack took place from Sector 19. 
Enemy penetrated into G.5, threateiing our right flank. W 
hold the third line trench. 
Regimental order to the 3rd Battalion, 55th Reserve Regime: 
(battalion in rest billets at Bucquoy, under Major Tauscher) :— 
“The battalion, including its entrenching company, wi! 
advance by the 2nd Guard Trench and drive out the enem 
who has penetrated into G.5. Report when ready to begi 
the operation. Machine-guns will be allotted. Battalio 
Commander’s post to be on Hill 147.” 
The 8th Company, 77th Reserve Regiment, was placed at t! 
disposal of the 55th Reserve Regiment, and billeted in Bucquoy. 
Major Tauscher proceeded to Hill 147 and learnt that t! 
enemy was still in N.1 and N.2. As the enemy who was pushi: 
forward against the Guard Trench was already on the flank, t! 
attack against G.5 was not possible. Major Tauscher, therefor: 
ordered the 11th Company (Lieut. Stolper) to advance to the atta: 
through the Roth Trench and the 12th Company (Captain Wink: 
mann) through the Lehmann Trench, while the 9th Company (Cay 
tain Terberger) remained for the present in the 2nd Switch Li: 
as reserve. The enemy had constructed several barricades in Ro' 
Trench, Lehmann Trench and Becker Trench, and had occupi 
the intervening network of trenches. (See sketch No. 1.) 
The 11th and 12th Companies pushed forward after extreme! 
violent fighting at close quarters, with the result that the ene: 
suffered very heavy losses and took to flight, effectively pursued | 
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rifle, machine-gun and artillery fire. In this fighting, in which 
portion of the 9th Company also took part, the company commanders 
are especially worthy of praise, and also Offizier-Stellvertreter 
Viedahl, who recaptured Roth Trench. Second-Lieut. Weiland and 
Corporal Wortmann should also be mentioned. 

In the actual regimental sector the enemy had established him 
self at various points (see sketch No. 2). In order to drive the 
enemy out, various local encounters ensued. Small parties of the 
7th and 10th Companies resisted the superior enemy, who had 
already dug himself in. The enemy was held in check owing to 
their efforts, effectively supported by the surviving light trench 
mortar of the 6th Guard Minenwerfer Company. 

No. 7 Company, under Captain Brockmann, at the same time 
advanced through the second line from Hauser Trench. Parts of 
of the 6th, 8th and 10th Companies, with bombing parties, attacked 
the third line trench of G.5 and the ground lying between it and the 
Kern Redoubt. Two English officers and 70 men were captured 
Second-Lieut. Kréger especially distinguished himself in these 
bombing operations. 

Although we had not been successful in entirely clearing the 
superior forces of the enemy out of the line, by 4 o'clock portions 
of the front trench of G.5 sector had been won back by the 7th and 
10th Companies. Parties of the enemy who offered a stubborn 
resistance, maintained themselves in sectors of Siid Trench support 
line. (See sketch No. 3.) 

Major Tauscher could not carry out the order given him to 
advance and clear out G.5 with the 11th and 12th Companies, as 
the portions of N.1 and N.2 sectors which had been recaptured by 
these Companies were only held with such weak parties of the 
170th Regiment that an advance with the two Companies of the 
55th Reserve Regiment did not seem possible. At 5 p.m. the 170th 
Regiment recognized this and again placed the companies at the 
disposal of the 55th Reserve Regiment. 

In the meantime it had been definitely ascertained at which 
points the enemy had established himself in our line. (See sketch 
No. 3). 

Regimental Order: “To Major Tauscher :— 

“The 11th and 12th Companies are again placed under 
your orders for further clearing out of G.5. The 2nd 
Battalion (Captain Minck) is to be informed, as telephonic 
communication has not yet been established.” 

In the meantime, portions of the 11th Company had already 
pushed forward to G.5 on their own initiative and had recaptured 
the front line, almost up to Siid Trench. Second-Lieuts. Steenbock, 
Meyenberg, Eilbracht, Sthamer, and Corporal Kauermann especially 
distinguished themselves. Major Tauscher sent forward another 
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80 men and the Infantry Pioneer Company through Roth Trench 
for further operations. 

Owing to the skilful and energetic leadership of the O.C. 12th 
Company (Captain Winkelmann) and of the O.C. 11th Company 
(Second-Lieut. Stolper), the counter-attack against the very superior 
enemy was successful, and after a hard struggle the enemy was 
cleared out of two company-sectors (N.1 and N.2) of the neigh- 
boring regiments, as well as out of G.5, by 10.45 p.m. 

12 midnight Regimental order issued detailing the new distribution in the 
sector -— 

“The Ist Battalion will hold G.1 and G.2 and right of 
Kern Redoubt. 

“The 2nd Battalion, including Infantry Pioneer Com 
pany and part of the 4th Company, 10th Pioneer Battalion 
will hold G.3, G.4 and left of Kern Redoubt. 

“The 3rd Battalion will hold G.5, 2nd Guard line, Ist 
Switch Line and left of 2nd Switch Line. 

“The 8th Company, 77th Reserve Regiment, will hold 
the right portion of 2nd Switch Line.” 

SUNDAY, 2nd JULY, 1916 


12 midnight The new distribution was carried out. Units were reorganized 
onwards ammunition and supplies were brought up, working parties told off 
to put up wire and clear up the trenches. The enemy’s artillery was 
quiet. Front line was practically not shelled at all. 
10am Thirty-eight shrapnel and twelve H.E. on the Kern Redoubt 
Our artillery retaliated. Work done on reconstructing the trenches 
Great aerial activity. 
WEATHER:—Fine and warm. Casuarties:—8 O.R 
wounded. 


PART IL—REMARKS by the 55th Reserve Infantry Regiment 


1. The sector held by the regiment was in an exceptionally unfavourabk 
position. The trenches could be directly enfiladed the whole time from Hébutern 
and Fonquevillers. Digging new traverses, therefore, afforded no protection 
The English enfilading guns fired with such accuracy that every round fell actually 
into the trenches of G.5 sector, rendering the line untenable. The infantry assaul! 
was perceived only when the enfilade fire on the trench was lifted beyond th 
parados and simultaneously the English bombers appeared on the parapet. 

2. A prisoner stated that it was intended to cut off Gommecourt village. Th: 
greatest danger, therefore, lay in G.1 and G.5 sectors and on the left flank of th: 
Kern Redoubt. When the position was taken over, the 2nd Guard line consiste: 
of a fallen-in trench. Although its repair was pushed on all available means 
it was only possible to make the actual trench defensible; dug-outs and shelte: 
could not be provided. 

3. All telephonic communication had already been interrupted by the morning 
and could net be re-established again until evening. Communication with Bucquo 
remained intact throughout, and also with the second switch line and th: 
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regimental battle-post at Point 147. All messages for further forward had to be 
sent by runner. The wire which was run out by the linesmen during the day, 
under the heaviest bombardment, only remained intact for a very short time. All 
cables which were buried two metres deep were cut. 

Even the tunnelled dug-outs, which were six metres deep, could not keep 
out the heavy 15-inch shells; they were blown in. It was again proved that dug 
outs should have at least two exits. This is the only way of preserving the 
occupants from being buried. Long dug-out periscopes are required ; they proved 
valuable. 

4. The wire was unable to withstand the systematic bombardment. Although 


all damage caused by the bombardment during the day was repaired during the 


night, after the bombardment of the morning of the Ist of July the wire in front 
of G.5, 50 metres wide, had completely disappeared 

5. All the trenches bombarded on the Ist July were completely flattened out 
Only shell holes remained. 

6. The English had excellent maps of our trenches. They were extremely 
well-equipped with bridging ladders, equipment for close fighting, obstacles 
machine-guns and rations, and were well acquainted with the use of our hand 
grenades. 

7. Our own barrage fire opened promptly and was very effective. The enemy’ 
barrage frequently failed. , 

8. The maintenance of a supply of rations in dug-outs proved of valu 

9. The replenishment of ammunition and grenades was carried out without 
interruption. More grenade stores are, however, required in front line, and the 
reserve of belts of machine-gun ammunition must be still further increased 


CONCLUSION 


In order to appreciate fully the efforts of the troops, a few word 


must be 
said about the enemy. Of the two attacking English divisions ten battalions have 
been identified by men captured and killed: 

5th and 6th Notts and Derby. 

5th and 6th North Staffords. 

6th South Staffords. 

5th, 9th, 12th, 14th and 16th London Regt. 

5th Cheshires (two Companies), attached to the 56th Division 


It should also be mentioned that among the killed was a French artilleryman, 
apparently an observer. 

It must be acknowledged that the equipment and preparation of the English 
attack were magnificent. The assaulting troops were amply provided with nu 
inerous machine guns, Lewis guns, trench mortars and storming-ladders. Th 
officers were provided with excellent maps which showed every German trench 
systematically named and gave every detail of our positions. The sketches had 
been brought up to date with all our latest work, and the sectors of attack wer 
shown on a very large scale. Special sketches showing the objectives of the 
different units and also aeroplane photographs, were found among the captured 
documents. The list of the equipment captured gives an idea of the excellent 
preparations :— 
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PRISONERS : 
16 officers. 
251 men. 
\RMS AND EQUIPMENT: 
39 machine-guns (including 29 Lewis guns). 
95 drums of machine-gun ammunition. 
5 machine-gun mountings. 
2 reserve barrels for machine-guns. 
2 shoulder-pieces for machine-guns. 
6 trench mortars. 
1 trench mortar bed. 
915 rifles and carbines. 
455 bayonets. 
2 revolvers. 
2 light-pistols. 
65 steel helmets. 
150 belts and frogs 
1 pack. 
23 wire-cutters (including one for attachment to rifle). 
10 knobkerries. 
97 spades. 
16 picks. 
6 telephone instruments 
3 reels of wire. 
1 signal apparatus. 
42 anti-gas apparatus. 
41 gas masks. 
4 gas helmets. 
4 sacks of English equipment 
AMMUNITION :- 
11 boxes of S.A. ammunition. 
3,880 loose cartridges. 
44 boxes of machine-gun ammunition. 
6,000 belted rounds of machine-gun ammunition. 
2 sacks of machine-gun ammunition. 
214 rifle grenades. 
381 hand grenades. 
52 trench mortar bombs. 


Our OWN LOSSES? :— 


Our own losses on the Ist July amounted to (not including the 2nd Reserv: 
Ulanen Regiment or the 15th Reserve Infantry Regiment) : 


KILLED: 3 officers, 182 men. 
Wounpep: 10 officers, 372 men. 
MISSING: 24 men. 

TOTAL: 13 officers, 578 men. 


Guns DESTROYED :— 
3 light field howitzers. 
1 field gun (direct hit). 
1 9-em. gun (direct hit). 


Though our losses are regrettable, they must be regarded as small when one 
considers the severity of the fighting. Many casualties were avoided by holding 
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the front trenches, exposed to the most intense bombardment, with the minimum 
strength required for defence, and in nearly every case the garrison succeeded in 
leaving the dug-outs and manning the parapet at the right moment. 

The Ist July terminated in a complete victory for the 2nd Guard Reserve 
Division. Every man in the Division is proud of this result and of the success 
won. The most westerly point of the German line on the Western Front remains 
intact in our hands. Full of confidence, the brave troops maintain their watch 
with the same strength and endurance in order to annihilate every fresh attempt 
on the part of the enemy whenever it may come. 


PART III—LESSONS FROM THE FIGHTING 
(By General Freiher von Susskind, Commanding 2nd Guard Reserve Division 


1. Effect of the Enemy’s Bombardment on our Trenches 

(a) The Obstacle-—Even an obstacle consisting of two belts of wire, each 
30 metres wide, was unable to withstand the intense bombardment where not 
concealed from view. In spite of this, wire must be considered as an important 
factor in the defence of a position, as it protects the trench garrison from surpris« 
attacks and minor enterprises up to the moment of the last preparatory artillery 
bombardment preceding the assault. It thus enables a considerable reduction to 
be made in trench garrisons, and preserves their defensive power. 

When a new line is being dug or an old line is being repaired and the tin 
short in which work can be done undisturbed by the enemy’s fire, it is recommended 
that the construction of the obstacle should be undertaken first of all. The 
construction of the actual trenches is easier to carry out than that of the obstacle 
when under hostile fire. 

The principle must always be borne in mind that the obstacle should be 
concealed as much as possible from the enemy’s view. With this object, and also 
to obtain the greatest possible enfilade effect, the trace of the obstacle should not 
be parallel to that of the fire trench. When time and labor are available, th 
wire must be artificially sunk below the ground level. The destruction of th: 
wire by the enemy’s artillery is rendered more difficult when the obstacle is at least 
50 metres in front of the parapet. The destruction of the wire cannot then b 
carried out simultaneously with the bombardment of the trenches. It requires a 
separate expenditure of ammunition and time, the latter being all to the advantag: 
of the defence. One condition is necessary, namely, that the whole of the obstacle, 
from its forward to its rear edge, is visible from the parapet. Another method of 
rendering the destruction of the wire more difficult is to construct it in two ot 
three belts, with about 15 metres of intervening space between each. 

In order that the wire may be repaired as far as possible during the pauses 
in the artillery preparation, it is necessary that materials for repair (e. g., rolls of 
barbed wire, chevaux de frise, loose wire for joining up broken endég, and wir« 
cutters), should be distributed along the whole front in small trench dumps. 

(b) Traverses must be 10 metres thick, in order to withstand the effect of 
heavy calibre shells and mortar bombs. 

(c) Sentry-posts are of the very greatest importance. They should be of 
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concrete and cannot be made sufficiently strong. When constructed in any other 
manner they are simply swept away. Concrete recesses dug deep into the parapet, 
from which the sentry can observe with a periscope, are recommended. These, 
however, can seldom be made in the front trench under the enemy’s fire. Splinter- 
proof sentry-posts can, however, be constructed in pioneer parks. These should 
also afford protection against splinters from the rear, and should have good broad 
observation slits. Sentry-posts of this description can be quickly dug in. 

If the sentry-posts are destroyed by the intense bombardment, observation 
must be carried out from the dug-out entrances by means of long trench periscopes 
A large reserve of spare mirrors for these periscopes is necessary. 

(d) Dug-outs—The deep, tunneled dug-outs, with 5 or 6 metres of earth 
covering, were only destroyed when they had been struck by several direct hits of 
the heaviest calibre. In many cases, both dug-out entrances were blown in. It 
is recommended that several dug-outs should be joined up by underground 
galleries. The heavy aerial torpedoes, which penetrate a long way before 
exploding, cause great damage to dug-outs. All mining frames must be strongly 
reinforced with props. In the trenches further back the dug-outs should be 
made 7 or 8 metres deep. The steps should be so constructed that there is at 
least 1:1 metres of earth above the first frame. 

In the good dug-outs existing in the position the troops were able to endure 
the seven days’ artillery bombardment without depreciation of their fighting power 
and to meet the infantry assault with vigor and energy. In chalk soil particula: 
attention must be paid to the concealment of every shovelful of excavated chalk 
Otherwise, aeroplanes flying low can at once mark down every dug-out. It is no 
use concealing them later on; this, in fact, only shows the enemy that the 
excavation is complete and that the dug-outs are in use. 

It is desirable that at least every Company Commander should have an 
aeroplane photograph of his own trenches in order to see for himself the weak 
points in their construction. 

(e) The work done in digging-in battery positions has been of the greatest 
value. Especially good were the splinter-proof gun emplacements, as is proved 
by the small losses of the artillery in personnel and matériel. The use of timber 
frames, previously prepared in the pioneer park out of strong beams, made it 
possible to construct a gun emplacement in one night. This strong framework 
made possible subsequent reinforcement of the cover above and at the sides, 
according to the time and material available. The necessary lateral traverse for 
the guns was allowed for in every case. 

(f) Communication Trenches.—The communication trenches have proved 
suitable for the passage of runners as well as for the replenishment of ammunition 
and supplies, even when they were exposed to barrage fire. In constructing the 
communication trenches attention must be paid, as a first principle, to avoiding 
straight lines exposed to enfilade fire; otherwise, they must be provided with 
strong traverses. In order that they may be always passable they must be pro- 


vided with numerous deep sump-pits, which must be dug at the time of the original! 
construction of the trench and must be maintained by means of trench wardens 
permanently told off to them, who are responsible for keeping the sump-pits clea 
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of mud. In general, there should be one man told off to look after between 4 and 
6 kilometres of trench. Trenches should be at least two metres deep. A width 
of one metre floor and 1:8 metres surface measurement is preferable to smaller 
dimensions. Traffic is easier and the trench still remains passable even when 
knocked about by shell fire, and passing places are not so necessary. Numerous 
sortie-steps are necessary on both sides. 

2. Lessons from the Enemy’s Infantry Assault 

(a) According to prisoners’ statements, our artillery barrage was extremely 
effective ; but in spite of it the enemy appears to have been able to pass round th: 
northern limits of the barrage, near X2. The lateral limits of the barrage must, 
therefore, not be too abrupt. 

(b) Machine-Guns.—All the prisoners were unanimous in recognising t! 
moral and actual effect of our machine-guns. In order not to betray to th 
enemy their final emplacements, it is necessary to change their positions frequently 
At ordinary times, fire should not be opened from the emplacements which are 
intended to repel an assault. An accumulation of machine-guns in front line is 
to be avoided. Every opportunity should be seized for obtaining overhead and ° 
enfilade fire from positions further back. All positions suitable for this purpos¢ 
are to be carefully reconnoitered beforehand and shown on a map, together with 
their principal arcs of fire and ranges. 

(c) Alarm Signals of every kind have, in the main, proved useless in the 
din of battle. Men must be roused by special parties told off to run along the 
trench and give the alarm. Loud and shrill automatic syrens and large, easily 
handled bells are best suited for gas alarms. 

(d) Rifles, knobkerries, ammunition, hand-grenades and entrenching tool 
must be ready to hand in the dug-outs. Ammunition and grenade stores must b 
provided in every company and sector dug-out in underground depots. On no 
account should an excessive number of grenades be stored in one place. Each 
regiment must have a reserve of 2,000 grenades available in its pioneer park. A 
part of this reserve should also be kept in dumps in the intermediate position 
lhe reserve of 8,000 grenades laid down for every regimental sector is sufficient 
so long as the supply can be replenished from the Divisional reserve during the 
battle when the grenade stores in the front line have been blown in 

(e) The enemy's aeroplanes had a most disturbing effect during the 
preparatory period as well as during the actual attack. In the attack each sector 
had an aeroplane told off to it. These airmen had already carried out preliminary 
reconnaissances. They gave the direction to the attacking troops, gave them 
warning against surprise, and in one case—in sector X—attacked with flechettes 
the reserves coming up from the fourth line trench 

During the preparatory period the trench garrison must be afforded more 
protection against enemy aeroplanes. Light, mobile anti-aircraft guns must be 
provided, which can change position after every series, and can be used from the 
trenches without special previous arrangements. Anti-aircraft guns which are 
permanently dug in soon attract hostile artillery fire, are put out of action, and 
do more harm than good to the infantry. During the attack, this protection should 
be provided in battleplane squadrons. 
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(f) Protection against Gas-—The experiences gained with regard to 
protection against gas are contained in a separate report. From a tactical point 
of view, the enemy appears to have made various gas and smoke attacks during 
the preparatory period, with the following objects :— 

1. To tire out our watchfulness. 

2. ‘To use up our anti-gas equipment. 

3. To draw our artillery fire in order to mark down the exact limits 
of our barrage; and 

4. ‘To cause us unnecessary ammunition expenditure. 

During the assault, he endeavored to form a screen with smoke bombs in 
front of our trench to cover his passage through the remains of our wire and 
penetrate into our trenches. 

(q) Reserves.—lIf the switch and intermediate lines cannot be permanently 
used for accommodating the sector reserves on account of insufficient dug-outs, 
it is recommended that reserves should be sent forward as soon as the imminence 
of an attack is recognised by the intense bombardment on the front trench. In 
_this sector of the front, the reserves can reach the intermediate position without 
loss. They are then ready to reinforce any point where the hostile attack may 
have penetrated. The counter-stroke, however, must be made immediately, in 
order to allow no time to the enemy, tired out with the assault and unacquainted 
with our trench system, to reorganize, get his bearings, bring up his machine-guns 
and consolidate the position gained. 

(h) Regimental Command Posts—The regimental command post is best 
situated in or near the intermediate line into which all the communication trenches 
to the front debouch. 

The regimental commander should be here close to his reserves. Even 
when telephonic communication from here to the battalion command-posts further 
forward has been cut, rapid communication with the front by means of runners 
is still possible. The telephone lines from the intermediate position to the rear 
are only exposed to the danger of chance hits, and breaks here can be more easily 
mended. Alternative means of communication rearward must; however, also be 
arranged for by means of runners and cyclists. In the same way, the command 
post of higher formations must be prepared to send forward orderly officers in 
the event of the telephone lines being cut. 


3. Replenishment of Ammunition and Grenades 

The replenishment of ammunition and grenades took place, even on the Ist 
July, without interruption. 
ad Artillery Ammunition. —Taking advantage of the fact that during the morning 
the enemy’s batteries paid little attention to the ground in rear, the replenishment 
of ammunition was begun as early as 10.30 a.m.; and, in spite of being in full 
view, was carried out without casualties and in accordance with the pre-arranged 
plan. Not one of the batteries of all the different calibres ran the least danger 
of exhausting its ammunition supply. Artillery group commanders exercised 
their authority in the most exemplary manner in controlling the ammunition 
expenditure, so that the proper quantity of ammunition was used at the right 


times. 
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Infantry Ammunition—The quantity of small arms ammunition in th 
ammunition recesses in front line was in excess of the demand. 

On the other hand, as regards machine-guns, the necessity was shown 
the provision of a far larger supply of belted machine-gun ammunition than at 
present laid down (20 belts for each machine gun, and, in addition, a r 


of 200 belts with the Machine-gun Company). 

Hand-Grenades and “Priester” Grenades.—These were brought up as | 
Rettemoy Farm by motor lorry on several occasions. 
4. Rations 

Rations were dumped in front line on the following system: ‘Three ration 
dumps in each sector, each dump containing 2,000 rations, besides ample supplies 
of chocolate and mineral water. This system proved of great value, as th 


troops in front line were thus assured good and sufficient food even when the 
rations could not be brought up from the rear. In consequence, their resolute 
and confident state of mind was maintained throughout. 


5. Telephones 

As far back as eight kilometres behind the front all lines must be buried 
a depth of at least 2 metres, when possible. 

When the cable trench is being dug, care must be taken that during and afte: 
its construction it is concealed at once from cither direct or aeroplane observatior 
by the enemy (concealed with turf, brushwood, etc.). This precaution is of 
particular importance in the neighbourhood of telephone exchanges. Point 
which are likely to be kept under heavy fire during an attack are to be avoided 
€. g., guN-positions, cross-roads, etc. 

Advantage must be taken of the ground to lay the line in dead ground and 
behind banks and to avoid the crests of ridges. The provision of lamp-signallin: 
has again proved of value. : 


CONCLUSION 


The most important preparation for successfully repelling an attack consist 
in fostering, and constantly maintaining a healthy and active offensive spirit 
among the troops. 





sy careful instruction in all methods of close fighting, each individual man 
must be trained to feel and know himself superior to the enemy, in order that 
the penetration into our position of a hostile attack must involve its annihilation 

The united efforts and energies of the troops holding a defensive position in 
face of the enemy must be devoted to preparation for the final victory. No 
opportunity must be missed of causing the enemy casualties when at work, 
especially by wary, alert and boldly-led patrols, and by artillery and machine-gun 
fire. 

It is not a question of merely repelling the enemy’s attack; the object should 
be to annihilate him. 


(Signed) FretnERR VON SUsSKIND 
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APPENDIX A 
Distribution of the 55th Res. Inf. Regt. on the ist July 

(G. Left. 2nd Battalion.) G. Right. 1st Battalion 

Sector Commander: Sector Commander: 

Capt. MINCK. Maj. v. BOTHMER. 

G.5. GA. G.3. G.2. G.1. 
Front Line 8th Coy. 6th Coy. Sth Coy. 3rd Coy. 4th Coy. 


Close Support 


Kern Redoubt 





2nd Switch Line 


Intermediate Line 


'd ’ 
Resting 





170 Rifles 134 Rifles 171 Rifles 


3 M.G’s. 1 M.G. 
8th Coy. 6th Coy. Sth Coy. 
26 Rifles 1 M.G, 


7th Coy. Inf. Pioneer Coy. 


150 Rifles 





10th Coy. 


62 Rifle 


137 Rifles 
2 M.G's. 


126 Rifle 


3rd Coy. 


12 Rifles 18 Rifle 


Ist Coy. 2nd Coy 


159 Rifles 
1 M.G. 
2nd Coy. 


2 Rifles 





10th Coy. 


100 Rifle: 


1 M.G, 


9th and 12th Coys. in Brigade Reserve. 
11th Coy., Regimental Reserve. 


In Bucquoy, 14 M.G’s. and remainder of Inf. Pioneer Coy 


2 M.G's 


4th Coy. 


90 Rifles 





hus the front line was held with 738 rifles and 8 M.G’s., with 56 rifles and 


1 M.G. in close support. 
The Kern Redoubt was held with 557. rifles and 3 M.G’s. 
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APPENDIX B 


Casualties of the 55th Res. Inf. Regt. for the period 24th June to 2nd July, 1916 





DATE 


4th June, 1916 


TOTAL. 





Othcers ) 
Killed Wounded Missing Kill W 
l 
] 11 
1 10 
3 } 
} 
1 11 
1 5 109 44 
1 5 115 Ti 
6 $49 








Detail of Officer Casualties :— 


K ule d: 
Wounded: 


Offizier-Stellvertreter Ridder, 7th Coy., shell-splinter, 

2nd-Lieut. Kaiser, 10th Coy., sprain, left ankk 

Sgt.-Major-Lieut. Backenecker, 7th Coy., bayonet 
arm. 

Offizier-Stellvertreter Hau, 9th Coy., 
chest. 

Offizier-Stellvertreter Besecke, 10th Coy., shell-splint: 

Offizier-Stellvertreter Wortmann, 4th Coy., shell-s 
arm. 


Missing (other ranks) :— 


7th Coy. err ; aaa 14 
ot As wes eh 22 
| I ee vai 2 

NE opi a os oes ge 38 


w“ 


rifle-bullet, neck and 
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APPENDIX C 


Ammunition Expenditure during the period 24th June—Ist July, 1916, by 
Artillery of the 2nd Guard Res. Div. 














60 Field Guns and Hows. 20 Heavy Guns and Hows. 
DATE i e “hoe 21 
Field ne 9-cm. | 10-em. | 18-cm. | 19-¢™- Russian H 
Mield , Sa How. 15-cm. 
Guns Hows Guns Guns How. "92-13 G 
10 2m | 8 me | 44 3. | oe 
y 7 8 : 
24th June 528 223 211 g 80 138 42 
25th a 1,105 313 452 214 173 357 154 1( 
26th ” 3,806 621 651 385 79 953 74 ( 
a7” 4,518 468 208 70 152 664 260 ( 
28th - 664 210 173 38 104 39 
2th =” 751 69 108 126 141 247 67 
ine! i 548 90 , 31 25 52 
Ist July 11,683 4,429 2,070 609 {81 2,82 258 
TOTAI 23,103 | 6,423 3,873 1,412 1,175 5,609 946 
APPENDIX D 


Condition of the Trenches on the 2nd July, 1916, after the Bombardment which 
began on the 24th June. (See sketch 5.) 


G. RIGHT SECTOR 


Front Line 
From the middle of the right flank platoon at Pilier Trench to Kra 

Weg the trenches were completely destroyed and flattened out. 

The wire opposite Pilier Farm was entirely destroyed. In spite of thi 
trench is still defensible in case of emergency. 

lwo dug-outs in G.1 and one in G.2 have been blown in; they will be habit 
in about 5 days’ time. 

The sentry-posts are mostly destroyed. There is a lack of concrete loo! 


posts. 


2nd Line 

G.1 destroyed between Heyse Trench and Cochenhausen Trench, inclu 
the dug-out entrances. 

The wire on the right of Stéssel Trench completely destroyed (trench mo 
at close range). The trench is no longer capable of defence, and the same ap 
to the left part of Cochenhausen Trench which adjoins it. Minenwerfer | 
between Cochenhausen Trench and Glassner Weg in fairly good condition. 


3rd Line (Kern Redoubt) 


Knocked to pieces between Stissel Trench and Cochenhausen Trencl 


one dug-out still habitable. Very badly knocked about from Cocher 
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lrench to Radfahrer Trench (enormous shell-craters). One dug-out destroyed 
yy a 15-inch shell. 
The wire completely. destroyed in places. 


Right flank of the Kern Redoubt (Helmut Trench) still in good condition 


Communication Trenches 
Stissel Trench completely destroyed (15-inch shells). 
Cochenhausen Trench fairly good as far as Gommecourt Chateau, and then 
very badly damaged. From Minenwerfer Trench onward it 


emergency. 


is passable on 


Radfahrer Trench (inside the Kern Redoubt) blown in at eight places by 
shells of the heaviest calibre. 

Glassner Trench very badly damaged and blocked at many points 
trunks, but capable of defence in places. 

Jakob’s Leiter impassable. 


G. LEFT SECTOR 

Front Line G.3 

Badly damaged in parts as far as North-West corner, and partly flattened 
out up to Kaiser-Fiche ; the trench is a row of shell-holes, connected up by short 
lengths of trench. Three dug-out entrances damaged, three dug-out roofs also 
damaged, 

Tle wire has been badly damaged in front of the whole sector 
Front Line G.4 

This sector has suffered comparatively littlke damage. The left flank is 
however, only defensible on emergency. As the parapet and traverses have beer 
mostly blown in, the only cover is afforded by shell-craters. 

Wire very badly damaged; in many places non-existent 

The dug-outs are still habitable, but a lot of work will be necessary to repair 
the entrances. 


G.5 .acluding Hauser and Siid Trenches 

All trenches and wire completely open to assault. Goltz Trench entirely 
blown to pieces. Dug-or:t entrances blown in. Will require about four weeks 
to repair the damage. 

Heimburg, Richers and Engel Trenches blocked by heavy trunks and branches 

Left of Kern Redoubt: Capable of defence, but much clearing-up worl 
require.|, 


2nd °.uard Line badly damaged between Kern Redoubt and Switch Line by 
numerous direct hits. 

Radfahrer Trench between Kern Redoubt and the 2nd Switch Line destroyed 
by several direct hits. The position of this trench in the hollow has resulted in 
water continually collecting there. It is thus hardly 
rebuilding. 


passable and requires 


ist Switch Line 
Badly damaged by shells of all calib-es, but still capable of defense. 
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2nd Switch Line 

Less badly damaged and passable throughout. The dug-outs in the Ist an 
2nd Switch Lines are still habitable. 

The Intermediate Line was not badly shelled, nor were Hébuterne Tren 
nor the network of trenches round Hill 147. 





APPENDIX E 
MEDICAL ARRANGEMENTS 


1. Preparations 
As it was known that the enemy intended to attack in force, especially again 
Gommecourt, the necessary medical arrangements were made on a large scal: 


Orders were given for the large dressing-station dug-out “A” (see sketch No. 4 : 
to be manned by three Medical Officers, and the dressing-station dug-out “P. ; 
with one Medical Officer and the necessary medical personnel. Dressings a1 


medical stores in ample quantity were available, as well as three wheeled stretcher 
Dug-out “B” was only used as a passing-through post owing to its being difficul 
of access, and dug-out “A” was arranged to hold about 30 lying and 50 to | 
sitting-up cases, even for several days. Large quantities of rations were al 
accumulated, and eventually nine stretchers were available for every company 


2. Procedure during the Battle 

On the 25th June, 1916, the enemy’s heavy bombardment commenced. 
the beginning, the losses in the regiment were small, but became more numerou 
towards the end of the week under the ever-increasing intensity of the artille: 
bombardment. 

In the early morning of the Ist July the enemy’s assault took place, preced« 
by an intense bombardment of Gommecourt during the previous day and night 
The medical service was carried out under great difficulties owing to the fa 
that on the morning of the Ist July the battalion headquarters, with its numerou 
orderlies, had to take refuge in dug-out A, as the neighbouring battalion command 
post had been destroyed by the bombardment with heavy-calibre shells. T! 
dressing-station dug-out also suffered from the ‘heavy artillery fire. The upp: 
vaulted cellar had to be evacuated as several direct hits blocked the entrance a1 
threatened to blow in the cellar. The dressing-station and the recesses of t! 
dug-out were reinforced by stronger props during the intense bombardment a: 
it was owing to this precaution that the dressing-station dug-out was not blown 

During the two days and nights of the actual fighting the greatest calls we: 
made on the devoted efforts of the medical officers. In spite of all difficulti 
however, the numerous wounded were successfully treated owing to the previous! 
arranged distribution of duties. 

The wounded cases brought in under heavy fire by the regimental stretche: 
bearers were at once examined. The slight cases, during pauses in the fight 
were marched at once in small parties, under the command of the senior, 


Essarts; the more severe cases were immediately accommodated on stretchers a 
then had to be evacuated, mostly by the efforts of the troops themselves, as 
was at first impossible for the medical personnel to provide the necess 
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stretchers. Later on, the medical company was able to carry out unaided the 
evacuation of the wounded in exemplary manner. Besides treating the men of 
the 55th Reserve Regiment, medical attention was given in dressing-station “A” 
to the men of other units, especially pioneers, trench mortar companies, etc., and 
also to English prisoners. The exact number of cases treated cannot be re ported 
as, unfortunately, some of the lists made out were burnt. No report on gas 


attacks can be rendered; probably only smoke bombs were used. 


3. Deductions and Proposals 

The preparatory measures taken in the regiment, especially with regard to 
the improvising of stretchers and the preparation of dressings, etc., proved very 
effective. Special emphasis must be laid on the ample provision of rations and 
mineral water. The painting of the walls of the dug-outs with a mixture of 
whitewash, and carbide, left over from acetylene lamps, was very effective. Thi 
appearance of the place was by this means made very comfortable and pleasant 
Refuse and excreta were got rid of in the most cleanly manner, and properly 
disinfected latrine buckets and urine tubs had been prepared. Stretchers 
improvised out of straw socks proved of great value. 

(Signed) Dr. BrumMMuND, 
Regimental Medical Officer 


NOTES BY THE DIVISIONAL COMMANDER 


During the fighting on the Ist July, 739 wounded cases passed through the 
Main Dressing-station (Hauptverbandplatz) at Courcelles, including 87 belonging 
to the 52nd Division, and 157 English wounded. 

Those who could walk were collected in the Medical Company’s dug-out in 
Bucquoy and forwarded to the Main Dressing-station by trench tramway. The 
wounded who could not walk were transported in ambulances from Essarts to th« 
Main Dressing-station. 

All wounded were evacuated from the Main Dressing-station to the 45t] 
Field Hospital at Vaulx-Vraucourt and to the 17th Field Hospital at Fremicourt 
in the ambulance wagons of the Medical Company and in the wagons specially 
provided. On account of the long distance to the Ambulance Section (Kranke: 
transport-Abteilung) at Vélu, intermediate rest-stations were arranged at Mory 
and Ervillers to accommodate 200 cases in all. 


D 








Notes on Infantry Work on Western Front 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


HESE lectures are primarily in- 
tended for officers and non- 

commissioned officers who have 
not yet served on the western front and 
have been drawn up in order to give 
them some advice and help based on 
experience derived from some two and 
one-half years service with the infantry, 
both of the old and new armies. 

I propose to deal with the subject by 
imagining the case of an officer or non- 
commissioned officer who has received 
his initial training at home and has not 
served overseas in France before, and 
who is then sent to join an infantry 
unit in a British division on the western 
front. 

We that the 


in question is billeted in a rest area for 


will suppose division 
a short time in order to rest, clean up, 
refit and train, etc., prior to being sent 
into the battle line again. 

These lectures will therefore embrace 
the following: Lecture No. 1 will deal 
with billets, training, etc.; No. 2 will 
deal with the movement of the division 
from the rest area to the forward area; 
No. 3 will deal with reliefs and taking 
over, routine in the front line, defense 
measures, raids and attacks, etc. In 
all three will endeavor to 
take the point of view of platoon and 
with and 


lectures I 


company commanders here 
there some notes for officers command- 
ing battalions. 
I. Brttets, TRAINING, Etc. 
Notes for a Platoon Commander 


The platoon is the bedrock of modern 


infantry fighting. On its fighting 


A series of three lectures by Lieut. Col. J. L 
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efficiency everything else depends. 
obtain this the commander shou 
devote the whole of his brains, ener; 
and knowledge and even life its 
Therefore the first thing to see to 
the war organization of your plato 
as laid down in S. S. 143. Get to kn: 
every noncommissioned officer and m: 
in it, not only his name, but all |! 
peculiarities and characteristics. Y: 
will then know on whom to depe: 
when in action, and vice versa. 

Your platoon will probably be billet 
in a farm or one or more village hous 
Most villa 


barns in France are now fitted up w 


or possibly in hutments. 


bunks and a good-sized one will th« 
fore generally accommodate a plato 
Make it your business to see that ev: 
man has a place to sleep in comfortab 

If this is not so, report to your co 
pany commander and get through | 
the necessary materials such as tim 
and wire netting for making more b 
or bunks, or, failing this, get some st: 
(from the farnier or owner) on wh 
the men can lie. 

Area commandants and town maj 
now have billet stores, etc., to prov 
You will proba 
have men in your platoon that < 
knock up what is required; if not, y 


for such needs. 


battalion pioneers can be called i: 
help. 

The next point to see to is 
men’s food. Your company’s travel 
kitchen (cooker) will probably be : 
at hand, either in a shed or unde: 
archway, and here the company’s c 
will be installed. Sometimes a 
porary field kitchen 


with oven 
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ive been erected by previous units and 
Make a 
oint of seeing that your platoon gets 


ould, of course, be utilized. 


is proper share of the rations and of 
iny extras obtained from the canteen 
vhich your company commander may 
Whenever you can, be 
resent at the serving up of the men’s 


ave bought. 


inners and, if possible, arrange for hot 
coup and tea, ete., in the evening. The 
nore you look after your men’s comfort 
he better they will serve you in the 
eld. 

Find out about the water supply in 
he village, town or huts, and see that 
” before 
ise, or any other restrictions on the 
ubject, are given carefully to your 
platoon. Have it a standing order in 
your platoon that all men invariably fill 
their water bottles before turning in at 
night; they will then be ready to turn 
ut in an emergency and it will help to 
nculcate the practice of refilling water 
ottles at every opportunity. Check this 
ourself by personal inspection occa 


1 


mally, 


the orders as to “chlorinating’ 


1 


\blution arrangements are often a 
lifficulty. If fixed benches and basins 
re not available (they generally are 
ow), get your men to make improvised 
isins from old biscuit tins, etc. Hot 
ths have been organized in many 
illages and men in rest billets can 

ually reckon on a hot bath once a 
veek when at the same time they get 
lean underclothes. Going to the baths 
isually entails a march of varying 
lengths, but is an absolutely necessary 

ljunet to fighting efficiency. Always 
ro to the baths with your men unless 
equired for some other duty. 

In the winter the heating and lighting 
{ billets are important. For the former 
braziers are usually supplied out of 


illet stores and a limited amount of 


fuel, coal, coke and wood is issued 
Candles will probably be the sole means 
of lighting, though oil lamps are some 
times available. To avoid danger of 
hire, see that the men make candle 
lanterns from old tins, ete., and that 
no naked lights are permitted. Som 
thing in the way of drying arrange 
ments is very necessary in the wet 
season; try and get an empty room o 
barn and tell off a couple of men t 
look after the braziers and fuel and turn 
it into a drying room. Remember th 
soldier has only his greatcoat and a 
waterproof sheet to protect him from 
rain when out at training and he 
frequently gets very wet. 

Cleanliness of the billets or huts is 


most important. You should go round 
your billets invariably after the dinne: 
and tea meals and see by personal ‘n 
spection that all débris of food, empty 
tins, etc., have been removed. 

Each 


village usually has an in 


cinerator and refuse dump. Semi 
permanent latrines are usually existent 
now in most villages and, of course, ar¢ 
built in hutments. If these don’t exist, 
it is up to you as platoon commander 
to have latrines dug in a field near by 
or in a back garden; a deep, narrow 
trench is best with a pole on trestles 
Plenty of chloride of lime, creosote or 
other disinfectant is essential and ca 
be obtained from the quartermaster 


Tell off a sanitary man from your 


platoon and also arrange for old biscuit 
tins to be used as urine buckets and 
placed in the billets at night 

See that all men know where to fall 
in, in case of emergency, also that they 
sleep with their arms and equipment 
handy so as to be able to turn out 
rapidly. 
walls of the barns or to the woodwork 


Large nails knocked into the 


of the bunks are very useful for hang 
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ing equipment on. A billet sentry is 
essential at night to give alarm if nec- 
essary and to watch that no fire breaks 
out. During the day this sentry can be 
dispensed with, as it takes him away 
from training. An orderly man per 
platoon can be left in billets to take 
charge of kits and blankets, etc., while 
the men are out on parade. 

Make sure that your platoon ser- 
billet 
sentries know where your own billet is. 


geant, section commander, and 
It is a good plan to have small notice 
painted by the 
with the regimental 
badge in 


boards made and 
battalion pioneers, 
patch or regimental or 
these to be 
placed on the doorway of the platoon 
billet and the your 
billet as, for instance, “No. 15 Platoon, 
D Co., and O.C. 15 Platoon, D Co.” 
(N. B.—The number of the battalion 


and name of regiment is forbidden to 


distinctive colors, one of 


other one own 


be placed on notice boards.) 

Care of clothing and equipment is 
Mud is 
everywhere in France and 


very necessary. prevalent 
Flanders 
Get hold of, either 
from the Ordnance Department or by 
local large, stiff 
brushes and make your men thoroughly 


even in billet areas. 


purchase, some 
brush their greatcoats, jackets, trousers 
and puttees when dry. 

Now we come to the refitting of your 
platoon, in everything that appertains 
to fighting efficiency. First of all as to 
what you are 
short of and require in the way of 
personnel, i. ¢., noncommissioned offi- 
cers, men and specialists in accord- 
ance with War Establishments and S.S. 
143. You must know by heart exactly 
what you ought to have in your platoon. 


reinforcements—see 


Jon’t hesitate to inform your company 
commander of what you require. Indent 
for all your requirements in the way of 
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such a 


clothing, boots, etc. and 
cessories as field glasses, whistles, wi 
cutters, compasses, Lewis gun drun 
bomb waistcoats and buckets, pe: 
scopes, breech covers, cup attachment 
etc., etc. If your platoon has just co1 
out of the battle line you will pro! 
ably find woeful deficiencies in the 
respects. 

A day will have been devoted 
thorough inspections of everything 
the platoon so as to discover the cd 
ciencies that are to be made good. 

Remember the time is very short ai 
you will have to agitate hard to get e\ 

a small proportion of all that 

required, but your company command 
will look upon you with all the great 
confidence the more persistent you ar: 

Never lose opportunities of exercisi: 
command over your men: for instan 
always march your platoon yourself 
and from company or other parack 
route Don’t let you 
platoon sergeant give words of cor 
If yo 1 
you 
march your platoon away from a co 


marches, etc. 
mand when you are present. 
company commander orders 
pany parade with a view to dismiss 
don’t fall out yourself and tell yor 
platoon sergeant to march the men 
billets and dismiss, but go your 
Let the 1 
feel that you really are the command: 
of the platoon and their leader in 
field. 

Hold frequent inspections of you: 
sections in both 
“fighting” order. 


and give the command. 


“marching” 
This last will be | 
down in Divisional Standing Ord: 
and varies with circumstances and 
time of the You 
when your platoon may be ordered 
turn out for inspection by the of 


year. never ki 


commanding your battalion or briga: 
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We now come to the all-important 
question of the training of your platoon 
while in the rest area, and a very vital 
one it is too! 
short, and the opportunities offered 
and the ground available may be strictly 
limited. Hence the allotment of time, 
ground and means available to the 
various forms of training require very 
careful consideration in the first 
instance by the “General Staff of your 
Division” and then by brigadiers, 
battalion and company commanders 
until it reaches you! The method with 
which a training program has been 
worked out has a marked influence on 
the results of training. You are not 
likely to have more than two or at the 
most three days in which you will have 
your platoon to yourself for training, of 
course under the supervision of your 
company commander. 

Now let us make a list of the 
various forms of training that must 
be carried out. They are: (a) Drill, 
(b) musketry, (c) physical training, 
(d) bayonet fighting, (e) route march- 
ing,(f) digging and rapid consolidation, 
(g) rapid wiring, (h) bombing, (7) 
rifle bombing, (7) anti-gas drill, (k) 
tactical exercises (1%. e., movements 
under fire in artillery formation deploy 
ments for attack, construction and 
defense of strong points, etc.). 

The above refers to the platoon as a 
whole and every man should be exer- 
cised and trained in all the foregoing 
as far as limitations of time and 
ground permit. Then there is in addi- 
tion the training of your specialists, 
namely, bombers, rifle bombers, Lewis 
gunners, section commanders, scouts, 
snipers, observers, runners and 


stretcher-bearers. 
All this is fully dealt with in orders 
so I will endeavor not to repeat what 


Time is sure to be 


1s already laid down there. but onl 
to give you some hints that may b 
useful. 1 will take each heading 


separately 

Drill is the foundation of disciplin 
and all fighting efficiency Never allow 
slackness at drill or handling of 
It is a very good thing and it 
smartness 1f, at the conclusion of a 


parade or on return from a_ rout 


march or tactical exercise, you 1 


your platoon march past in 

umn of sections, each section saluting 
you with “yes Right” and you taking 
the salute. Do everything you can to 


eradicate, when in the rest areas, th 
slack methods of marching, ilutin 
etc., that are bound to creep in when 
the division is in the trenches or battk 
area. You will always be able to get a 
field near your billet in which to di 
failing that, the village square or main 
street will do instead In hutm 
of course, there will be a parade ground 
Musketry All rest and t 
areas now have a certain number of 
rifle ranges, usually in quarries o1 
the many deep valleys which exist 
France. They are, of course, of an 
provised nature and _ longe: 
than from 300 to 400 yards can 
a rule be obtained lhe General Stati 
of the Division will have seen to thx 
ranges being repaired and got ready 
during the first couple of days of the 
training period, after which they will 


be allotted to brigades. ei... and he 


available for use Targets can gen 
erally be obtained from town major 
billet stores Every man in your 
platoon should be exercised on th 


ranges, even if only one day can be 
allotted to range practice. One practice 
in grouping and one in rapid fire should 
be carried out. but much other in 


struction can be done with dummy 
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cartridges in rapid loading and rapid 
firing. Instruction in care of arms and 


ammunition is very necessary and a 


very careful inspection of all rifles 
should be made before going to range 
practice. Exercises on the training 
ground in judging distance, recognition 
of targets and application of fire are 
also most valuable. 

Physical 


break fast 


Training.—Half an hour 


before daily should be 


devoted to this, winding up with a 


steady double round. The chief object 


is to get your men (and yourself) 
thoroughly fit physically for the work 
that is before them. 

Fighting. —A 


course is nearly always available either 


Bayonet final assault 
in a field near the billets or in a train- 


ing ground. If you have a _ non- 
commissioned officer in your platoon 
who is a qualified physical and bayonet 
training instructor so much the better; 
if not, get your company commander 
to procure the loan of one if possible. 
You will find him invaluable. It is up 
to you, however, to do all in your power 
to impress on your men the immense 
fighting 


and to inculcate the “offensive spirit” 


’ 


importance of “close quarter’ 


and consequently the paramount 
necessity of every man being an expert 
Get hold of 


poles and improvise the “blob stick” 


with the bayonet. some 
and “stick ring” and encourage your 
men to practice with them in their 
billets when off parade and duty. 
Route Marching. — An 
soldier is useless unless he can march. 


infantry 


Marching in France and Flanders is 
They have to 
carry heavy loads; the roads are nearly 


very trying to the men. 


always heavy with mud or choked with 
long 
cobble 


dust: the main roads are, in 


stretches, paved with rough 


stones and these are very hard on the 
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men’s feet. ‘Then the roads are some- 
times very narrow, frequently blocked 
with traffic of all kinds, and irritating 
halts and delays to the marching col- 
umn are unavoidable. Hence it is 
vitally important to conserve your men’s 
See to 


the fitting and condition of your men’s 


marching power in every way. 


boots and that they are in possession 
of decent socks; these latter should be 
soaped or greased. Insist on packs 
and equipment being taken off at the 
authorized regular ten-minute halts 
Loads on pack animals should always 
be removed, too, at these halts. 
bine with 

training 


Com- 
marching tactical 

the ground 
Practice the men in taking cover from 


route 
exercises on 
aircraft 


hostile and working on the 


whistle sounds—three blasts denoting 
when 
troops on the march on a road line the 


and 


hostile machines coming over 


sides remain motionless, without 


looking up. In the open men should be 


then assemble 
again when the “all clear” signal is 
given, t. e., two blasts on the whistle 

Digging and Rapid Consolidation. — 
You may think it a waste of time to 


trained to scatter and 


dig when in the rest area, considering 
how much digging has to be done in 
the battle line. In my opinion this is 
not so, however, and the spade is nearly 
as important as the rifle, bayonet and 
bomb. Practice the drill for getting 
tools issued rapidly and without noise, 
also filing on tasks and getting to work 
at once delay. This is 
especially important to be practiced in 
the darkness, as most of the digging in 
the battle area is done at night. It is 
a good thing to lay down and practice a 
normal system for rapid consolidation 
The outlines of such a system are: (a) 
the digging of a line of forward posts, 
usually for a section each; (b) the 


without 





digging of a main line of assistance 
consisting, in the first instance, of a 
line of strong points, each to be held 
by a platoon and to be afterwards 
connected up into a continuous trench 
line. There are various forms of 
“trace” for these works, but one of the 
best is that which is known as the “Z” 
trace because of its adaptability to suit 
the ground and of its affording all- 
round defense. As a rule, forward 
posts would be on the forward slope of 
a ridge and the “strong points” on the 
reverse slope of it. 

Rapid Wiring.—This is a very useful 
exercise. As long as the required 
material is available, namely, long and 
short iron screw pickets, coils of barbed 
wire, hedging gloves and wire cutters, 
and these can be bought up, a very 
efficient wire obstacle can be quickly 
erected provided the troops have been 
trained in the drill of it. There are 
several different methods of making 
these obstacles, and your company 
commander should obtain the help of 
the Field Company, R. E., affiliated to 
your battalion to provide an officer or 
noncommissioned officer to assist in 
teaching your men how to do it. This 
can and should be done on the training 
ground. 

Bombing and Rifle Bombing. 
There is not much I can tell you under 
these heads. The training ground will 
probably be provided with some throw- 
ing pits for throwing live bombs and 
any men in your platoon who have not 
thrown bombs or fired rifle bombs in 
action should have some practice. If 
practice trenches are available, some 
exercises in trench clearing and 
mopping up can be carried out. Rifle 
bombing can also be practiced with 
“dub” bombs and live cartridges; this 
gives the men a certain amount of con- 
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fidence and teaches them the correct 
positions of body and rifle tor the 
various distances. 

Anti-gas Drill——Ot course it is very 
necessary to thoroughly imspect you 
men’s anti-gas appliances and see that 
all P. H. helmets and small box 
respirators are in good order. They 
may require redipping, which would b« 
carried out under divisional and brigad« 
arrangements. Remember to hold test 
parades frequently and without warn 
ing the men beforehand and until you 
are satisfied that all can put on their 
masks in the prescribed time. 

Tactical Exercises —A good deal of 
interesting instruction can be done in 
this direction. Formations in all th 
various phases of the attack in open 
semi-open and trench warfare can be 
practiced, also advanced, flank and 
rear guards and outposts. The work 
of infantry with contact aeroplanes and 
the lighting of flares, etc., should be 
explained to the men, and if this can 
actually be done on the training ground 
so much the better. Remember to 
always thoroughly explain to yout 
platoon beforehand what you are going 
to practice them in and the reasons for 
particular formations, etc. They will 
then take much more interest in their 
work and not get bored with it. 

The training of specialists is somewhat 
of a difficulty in view of all you have 
got to do for the platoon as a whole 
The best plan probably is for battalion 
classes to be formed under the battalion 
specialist officers, which will relieve you 
of responsibility to a certain extent, but 
you will have to undertake some of 
them yourself. You can teach your 
noncommissioned officers, scouts and 


observers, map reading and message 
writing, plenty of practice in which is 
most important. It must be admitted 
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that the writing of messages in the held 
is by no means easy. Runiers can also 


be practiced in taking and repeating 


verbal messages. 


Notes for ( Commanders 


( Wy any 


Practically all the foregoing applies 
to company commanders in greater o1 
less degree. Should you have to take 
over command of a company on arrival, 
one of the first things to see to is the 
reorganization of your company head- 
and its 


quarters reintorcement in 


personnel. Lay down, if it has not 


already been done, what the company 
headquarters is to consist of. In 
billets, 


niu 


of course, it will be at its maxi- 


size as your company quarter- 


master sergeant joins you and is gen- 
erally responsible to you for the billet- 
ing accommodation of the company and 
for making out the requisitions on the 
the 


quartermaster for all clothing, 


boots and fighting acces 


equipment, 


sories you require, to make good the 
deficiencies incurred in the last period 
in the battle area. 


You 


alarm 


must arrange tor a company 


post to which your platoons 
march on an alarm being given or for 
assembly for parade. 

Your 
your own 


marked 


pany commander you are responsible 


company headquarters and 
billet should be 


notice boards. 


clearly 
with As com- 
for your company’s transport and pack 
animals. You will have one limber for 
your Lewis gun, one limber for reserve 


\. A., 


pack 


one traveling kitchen and two 


animals. These wagons and 
animals (except the cooker) will as a 
rule be parked in a field all together 
the 


but it is up to you to keep a fatherly eye 


under battalion transport officer, 


on your own, as well as on your own 


charger. 
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[he training program drawn up by 
your commanding officer will probably 
give you two or three days for com- 
pany training, the general lines of which 
will be similar to that for a platoon, 
only on a larger scale and rather more 
advanced in scope. As you may have, 
in the field, to cooperate with machine 
guns and Stokes mortars, it is a good 
thing to get into touch with the brigade 
commander, machine-gun company, and 
ofhcer commanding the brigade trench 
mortar battery and arrange with them 


for some training together. 


Notes for Battalion Commanders 


As battalion commander there 


are 
many administrative matters for you to 
attend to immediately on arrival in 
billets, such as the establishment of the 
quartermaster stores under the quarter 
master, and also under him the estab- 
the 
shop and 


lishment and getting to work of 


shoemaker’s shop, tailor’s 


armorer’s shop. Your second in com 


mand should see to the starting of a 


canteen and, if possible, also a 


recreation room. The village school- 


room often be 


last 


can acquired for this 


during the evenings. Plenty of 
notice boards are required to mark all 
the above and, in addition, the battalion 
headquarters mess, the orderly room 
and the billets of the commanding of 
ficer, second in command and adjutant 
You will find probably a mass of 
[ that 
battalion 


arrears of! correspondence has 
the 


been in the fighting line and altogether 


accumulated while has 
there is a vast amount to do. 

The battalion transport requires a 
commanding officer’s personal care and 
attention when in billets, as in the bat 
tle area he sees little or nothing of it 
remembered that the 


and it must be 


well-being and fighting efficiency of the 
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whole battalion depend to a very large 
extent on the state of its transport. A 
good battalion transport officer and 
sergeant are treasures indeed. 

During the first few days of the 
training period, which will probably be 
devoted to platoon and company tra:m- 
ing, a battalion commander can, in 
addition of course to keeping an eye 
on what the companies and platoons 
ire doing, see to the reorganization 
and refitting of his battalion head 
quarters and at the same time organize 
specialist training such as classes for 
signallers and runners’ under the 
battalion signal officer, stretcher-bear- 
ers under the medical officer, bombers 
and rifle bombers under the battalion 
bombing officer, scouts, snipers, and 
observers under the battalion intel- 
ligence officer. Care is required in 
organizing these specialist classes to 
prevent overlapping with what is being 
done in companies. An initial confer- 
ence at battalion headquarters with 
company commanders and _ battalion 
specialist officers present should over- 
come this difficulty. 

I have so far not touched upon 
amusements for the troops when in 
billets, but the commanding officer 
should do all in his power to organize 
smoking concerts in the evenings and 
sports and competitions out of doors. 
Most divisions have Pierrot troupes, 
cinema entertainments and bands to 
amuse the troops and it is only then a 
question of whether they are accessible 
or not. 


Il. THe Move From Rest AREA TO 
Forwarp AREA 
We will now assume that the period 
of training in the rest area is now over 
and that your division receives orders 
to move thence to a forward area with 


a view to taking over a portion of the 
battle front. 

his move can be carried out in eithe: 
of several ways, i. e.: (a) the whole 
division by march route, (b) the whole 

vision by rail, (c) dismounted pet 
sounel by rail and mounted personnel 
and transport by march route, (d) dis 
‘ounted personnel by motor bus and 
moun.ed personnel and transport by 
march route. 

The choice as to which of the above 
methods is adopted is governed by 
various factors such as the urgency of 
the situation at the front, the distance 
to be traversed, the amount of othet 
traffic on the roads at the time, the 
facilities for entrainment in the rest 
area and detrainment in the forward 
area, etc. I propose to touch briefly on 
each of the above methods of carrying 
out the move. 

Notes for Platoon Commander 

In every case before leaving your 
billets you will have to consider and 
take action on the following: 
packing of kits, (b) handing in of 
billet stores, (c) disposal of surplu 
impedimenta, (d) disposal of blankets 

As regards (a) there is not much 
trouble with the men; it is only a 
question of the packing of their valises 
properly so that they leave billets with 
the correct amount of clothing and that 
it is in Food order 

Remember that iron rations and field 
dressings must be complete and should 
have been made up during the rest 
period. Officers’ kits have to be cut 


down to the minimum If vour 
battalion baggage wagons are avail 


able for the move (and it is not often 
that they are not), officers’ valises can 
be taken, but these must be reduced in 


bulk and weight as much as possible 
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Billet 
from the town major must be returned 


stores that have been drawn 


to him and a receipt obtained; you will 
probably be charged with deficiencies 
other than those caused by fair wear 
and tear, so it is up to you to keep a 
watchful eye during the training period. 
Surplus baggage 
quartermaster stores, 


such as heavy 


officers’ ness 
boxes, canteen property, officers’ extia 
kits, ete., are generally dumped under 
divisional and brigade arrangeme its in 
a house, barn or shed in the village with 
a guard of one or two men per battalion 
(selected the 


men in 


from older or more 
rest); 


usually the whole surplus baggage of 


battleworn need of a 
the division is collected in one place 
and placed in charge of this guard with 
an officer left behind in command, with 
say seven days’ rations for himself and 
party. When these run out he applies 
to the town major. 

If blankets are ordered to be taken 
to the forward area, special arrange- 
ments have to be made to send them— 
with the troops if they go by rail, and 
separately by motor lorry if the troops 
march or “embus.” It is not a bad 
tip to provide yourself with a supply 
of strong “tie-on” labels from home; 
they are very useful for marking 
bundles of blankets or anything else 
for your platoon that goes separately 
from the men. 

It is your job and responsibility to see 
that your billets are thoroughly cleaned 
up before leaving, all refuse and rub- 
bish the 
refuse dump, latrines filled up, ete. 


removed to incinerator or 
There is nothing more irritating or 
likely to cause trouble to all parties 
than for an incoming unit to find the 
This is, I 


regret to say, a frequent cause of com- 


billets left dirty and untidy. 
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plaint and leads to much “strafing” 
and unpleasantness. 

Move by March Route.——Points you 
should ren.cmber are: The filling of 
water botties overnight prior to the 
march >=. should inspect these your- 
.rn the men to use water 
bottles sparingly on the next day’s and 


succeeding marches. 


selt and ' 
In no case should 
it be necessary to use them until half 
the next day’s march is completed. 

Strict discipline is necessary to pre- 
serve sanitation on the march. Men 
should be warned to foster the habit of 
relieving nature in the morning before 
leaving billets and camps. Rear parties 
of pioneers or sanitary men should be 
left behind to clean up finally and fill in 
latrines, etc. Hours of breakfast and 
parade should be arranged accordingly 
to admit of this. 

At the hourly 10-minute halts a site 
for a latrine for the whole battalion or 
independent marching unit should be 
selected and marked by yellow flags 
(which are carried by sanitary men). 
When moving off again the sanitary 
men stay behind to cover up all excreta, 
etc. If preserved meat and other tins 
are opened at a halt, they should be 
collected and heaped up at the spot 
where the latrine has been. 

See that the standing orders relative 
to the taking off of equipment at the 
regular halts are obeyed. 
the orders as 


Remember 
to concealment 
observation by hostile aircraft. 

You are responsible for the march 
discipline of your platoon; don’t allow 
straggling, maintain a regular pace as 
far as circumstances allow, keep the 
men well closed up and see that there 
are never more than four men abreast 
in the marching columns. 

As a rule the transport column in a 
march of this sort will use the same 


from 











route as the troops and march fairly 
close behind them under the orders of 
the officer commanding divisional train. 
This considerably simplifies staff ar- 
rangements and adds to the comfort 
of the troops in that the baggage wagons 
arrive at the halting place for the night 
not long after the troops. 

Move by Rail—li your division is 
being moved from the rest area in one 
army command with a view to 
operations in another army, it is 
probable that the entire move would 
be done by rail. In this case your 
battalion would probably take up two 
trains, one for the troops and another 
for the transport. 

Entraining in France varies some- 
what from that at home. To begin 
with, the trains are much longer, con- 
sisting of at least fifty trucks or coaches, 
and the rate of traveling is much 
slower. High platforms are scarce 
and, when available, are seldom long 
enough to hold more than a small pro- 
portion of the train. Consequently the 
troops have to entrain from either low 
platforms or the ground level. Horses 
and mules nearly always have to be 
trucked from the ground level by means 
of loading ramps. Any high platforms 
that there are would be used exclu- 
sively for loading guns and vehicles. 

Your duty as a platoon commander 
is to see to the entraining and de- 
training of your men and that it is 
done as expeditiously as possible and 
with due regard to discipline. If there 
is an opportunity of ascertaining the 
nature of the rolling stock of which 
your troop train is composed, #. ¢., 
whether passenger coaches or covered 
trucks, you should then tell off your 
men accordingly, for passenger coaches 
into squads of ten. French covered 
trucks are designed to carry 40 soldiers 
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so one would take the whole of your 
platoon and some men of another as 
well, li blankets are ordered to be 
taken, these may be either loaded in 
bundies in the guard’s van or carried 
by the men themselves; the former 
method of course involves transport fo: 
them from billets to the station and vice 
versa at the detraining station, while 


be used if 


the latter method can only 
the distance to be marched to and from 
the stations is not too great. 

If the rail journey is such as to re 
quire issue of meals to the troops priot 
to arrival at detraining station, stati 
arrangements will have to be made for 
the trains to stop at certain stations 
long enough for the purpose Pre 
served meat, biscuits and groceries will 
most probably be taken in the train with 
a proportion of camp kettles and som 
fuel from off the cookers; the men can 
then be given tea, etc., at the stopping 
places. 

It is rather a good tip to make a 
note of the number of the coaches or 
trucks in which your men are traveling 
also the number of the van or truck in 
which your blankets or rations are 
loaded and where the officers’ kits are 
This will help you to find them quickly, 
especially at night, when the train stops 
for meals, or on arrival at destination 

Move by Rail and March.—lIn this 
method of moving the division, which 
would usually be employed in the case 
of a move from a rest area to a for 
ward area in the same army command, 
the previous remarks I have made ap 
ply, but some variations in the staff ar 
rahgements would be necessitated. For 
instance, the supply of rations would 
be different as the troops would be cut 
off from their transport and supply col 
umns for probably one day, if not more, 
as they would reach their destination 
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Ole lay, while the transport 


going 


road would take two Ol 


possibly 
to reach the same place. 


Likewise officers would be separated 
trom their kits and mess stores pend- 
ing the arrival of the 


he 


for short rail moves of this sort employ 


transport. 


french Railway Administration 


what is called a “train combattant,” 
vlhich consist of fifty railway vehicles 
red trucks), each de- 
a total of 


Nothing will in- 


(coaches Or COVE 


signed to convey 4) men or 
about 2,000 troops 
duce them to break up these trains on 
any account, consequently the whole of 
the infantry and dismounted personnel 
of the division has to be entrained into 
uch trains irrespective of the strength 
or organization of units, so that of ne- 
cessity units must be broken up and one 
“train combattant” will have to convey 
one battalion and two or three com- 
another. 

Move by Motor Bus 


This method is 


panies ¢ f 
and March. 
generally employed 


when the move-is an urgent one and 


the division from 


the 


it is desired to get 


the rest area to be forward area, 


assuming these are in the same army 
command, as rapidly as possible, because 
it is the quickest method, that is, pro- 
the column can reach 


The 


same remark applies to this method as 


\ ided 
the 


transport 
destination in two marches. 
to that by rail and march in that a 
motor bus convoy can only convey per 
sonnel and no impedimenta. 
“Embussing” and “debussing,” which 
are now recognized official terms, pre 
sent no peculiar difficulties from the 


Men 


are told off into parties of 25, which is 


point of view of the passengers. 


the load for one motor bus, and they 
must be directed to “embus” in a quiet 
and orderly manner and to observe 


strict discipline on the journey. This 


is more especially necessary as probably 
> ; ; 


you will not be with your men—the 


1 


a battalion as a rule travel 
lead 


officers of 


together in the motor bus of 


ing 


the convoy. 


Notes for Company Commanders 
Che 


manders apply 


foregoing notes for platoon com 
course to 
the fol- 
should be 


equally ol 


company commanders, while 


lowing additional points 
noted. 

On the march you are mounted and 
can therefore exercise supervision Ovel 
the march discipline of your company 
without undue fatigue. 

Pay particular attention to the wel 
ight 


— 


pack animals and 
first 


are of your 


ing limbers (4 e., your line 


transport). 

Get your men into the way of clea 
ing the road at once on the halt signal 
being given, also to take off their equip 
ment at once so as to gain the utmost 
halt. 


forward 


ten-minute 
the 


rest from a 
When 


which is probably also a “shelled” area, 


nearing area, 
you will very likely be marching with 
large intervals between companies. In 
this case you will practically become an 
independent commander and may have 
to act without reference to your com 
manding officer. It is not a bad plan to 
have a system of “Whistle blasts” fot 
halts. 


on the whistle from you might signify 


For instance, one warning blast 


to all your marching column that a halt 

then a few minutes later 
blast 

tual signal to halt 


is imminent 
another single would be the ac 
Similarly, when the 
time for the halt is nearly up, one blast 
would signify “get ready and fall in” 
followed by another one signifying “ad 
vance.” 

Action to avoid observation by hos 
tile aircraft is very necessary, and judi 
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ous steps on your part may be th 
eans of saving many casualities 

In moves by rail or motor bus con 
voy the efficiency or otherwise of your 
platoon commanders and noncommis 


cers will be demonstrated 


oneu of 


yy the manner and speed in which the 
oops art entrained or embussed; 
herefore it is up to you to see that 


we efficient in these respects 

lhe comfort of your company (and 
herefore also their fighting efficiency ) 
vill greatly depend on your arrange 
he 


ents for their food and water when 


mm the march or in the train or motor 
bu On the march it is a good plan 
for your company cooker to march with 


your first line transport provided your 
commanding officer permits and ther« 
re no objections irom the staff Your 
en can then get a meal quickly either 


n route or on arrival at destination 
Ni [es for Bat al a 4 11a li rs 


For marches draw up a “normal or 


der of march” for your battalion head 
quarters, 4. e¢., observers, signallers 


pioneers, guard, etc., laying down which 
should march with you at the head of 
the battalion, which should be distri 
buted along the column and_ which 
should march in the rear of the bat 
talion with your second in command. 

Be careful about the movement of 
your battalion to the starting point as 
notified in Brigade Orders. It is just 
as bad and annoying to the staff for 
a unit to be too soon as late, and it 
worries the men to be kept waiting on 
parade before moving off. When sev- 
eral units are billeted in a village it 
is as well to see the other officers com- 
manding after receipt of the march or- 
ders and agree as to the manner in 


which the various units are to get out 


Western 


Front 


il on te 
Liat ‘ i 
ng olf roa 
ha 
ha 
, , 


taking off of equipment by 1 
, ; 
hOads Ott | CK ill il 
| o] i) mm ol nen It 
ind wagot1 

lhe inclination to overlo 
' | ee ae 
wagons must De SLCTHILY ( 

In moves by train and 
1, . ; : ' | 
when you ar&rt cparateda 
transport there e ci ill 

h ] | 

which have to b 
overconi i nstanecc 
lers and orderlies prop 
bic ycies must go 1 hie 
part ol the batt mm ( 

- ae ' 
iré verely handicapped w 
rive at vour destination 

yr Saoyt { ‘> 


got over by putting 


in the guard’s van 


of the trucks 


bus convoy some of the ve 
stead of bu 


erally lorries 


one of the 1o! 


away some bicycles 


4 


gard to offic 


ally be necessar®r'\ 
horses on ah id by road provi 


rations and a may 


intelligence an 


destination 


Company 


mer 1 It e 


hor 


to send the 


\ 


quartermastet! 


should be allotted bicvecl 


battalion establishment of 


admittedly m1 


parties must 


There art various expedi 


getting them 
troops, or on 


bulance motor 


ing officers ol 


n 
1 
ich too sma 
of necessity 
en 
on trains ah 
motor lorric 
Ca lent by 
1d hil 
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lil. fkrom Forwarp AREA TO BATTLE 


LF RON1 
he phase | propose to deal with 
lecture from the 


that the 


in this commences 


time division 


has arrived at 


and is concentrated in the forward 
area up to and including its establish- 
ment in the front line, with some re- 
marks on its work during the period 


it is holding a sector of the front. 


Platoon Commanders 


Method of Relief and Taking over 
Line. 


infantry of the division, your brigade, 


N otes yor 
We will assume that, out of the 
and 


detailed 
actual front line 


battalion, company platoon are 


each and all for work in the 
That is to say, your 
brigade takes over probably half the 
divisional front, your battalion either 
half or one-third of the brigade front, 
your company either one-half or one- 
third of the battalion front, and your 
platoon similarly and most likely one- 
third of the company front. 
Formations that are detailed to take 
over the front line must send repre- 
sentatives to the line before the’ relief 
actually takes place. Depending on the 
time available, your visit as platoon 
commander may take place either on a 
day before relief or on the actual day. 
In this latter case, you will probably 
not return to where your battalion is 
concentrated, but remain in the line to 
the 


would 


await arrival of your platoon, 


which then be marched up 
under a noncommissioned officer. 

The system of relief is that 
formation of the incoming unit 


representatives to its “opposite 


every 
sends 
num- 
ber” to visit the trenches or posts, study 
the features of the ground in the vicin- 
ity, the general outlines of the enemy's 
defense system and prominent objects 
that can be seen behind his lines, 

The camp or bivouac of your bat- 
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. - . . 
talion in the forward area is sure to b 


some considerable distance away fron 
the battle line—how much, of course. 
depends on circumstances—but, in any 
case, this preliminary visit is absolute! 
essential, and the more information you 
assimilate from 
number” the better, 


can your 
As a general ruk 
it is customary and advisable to tak: 
over the dispositions of the “outgoing’’ 
unit exactly as they stand, otherwis: 
confusion may ensue in taking over in 
the dark and the reliefs be undul, 
delayed in consequence, 


“opposite 


Of cours: 
changes in the dispositions in and ad 
justments of the line can be made after 
wards when your brigade, battalion 
and company commanders have beconx 
familiar with the topography and gen 
eral tactical situation. 

[ think it is as well to give you a 
list of points on which you should seel 
information from your “opposite num 
ber,” but it must not by any means lb 
taken to be exhaustive: General syste: 
of defense; frontage for which platoo: 
is responsible; state of barbed wire 
number of sentries and posts; work oi 
patrols; attitude of enemy and habits 
nature of No Man’s Land on your 
front and flanks; location of enemy 
machine-gun and trench mortar em 
placements ; work in progress and pro 
posed in your own line; existence and 
condition of communication trenches 
work of R. E, and pioneer battalion in 
your vicinity ; amount of dugout accom 
modation; facilities for cooking, how 
water is supplied; manner of getting up 
rations, small arms ammunition and 
bombs; position of company headqua: 
ters and company dumps; what troops 
on your flanks; what machine-gun and 
trench mortar emplacements are in you! 
line; listening trench 


posts, maps ; 


method of communication with officer 
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commanding company ; any observation 
posts—artillery and infantry; amount 
of digging tools available; amount of 
small arms ammunition, bombs, and 
trench stores ; location of aid posts and 
dressing station; arrangements for re- 
lief and their rendezvous, etc., etc. 

Assuming that your visit to the line 
has been accomplished and that you 
have obtained as much of the above 
information as possible, on return to 
your camp you should assemble your 
section commanders and noncommis- 
sioned officers and go through all the 
points with them. Your company com- 
mander similarly on his return from his 
visit to his future company head- 
quarters in the line will no doubt have 
much to tell you and orders and instruc- 
tions to impart. 

Next come the preparations for the 
march up into the line; these include 
the handing in of packs, the drawing of 
bombs, flares, Very light cartridges, etc. 
Hour of parades will depend on time of 
year, distance to be traversed and the 
hour fixed for your guides to be at 
the rendezvous. The company will 
probably march up as a whole with in- 
tervals between platoons. The usual 
arrangement for guides is for company 
guides from the outgoing unit (one per 
company) to meet the companies of 
your battalion at a previously fixed 
rendezvous and conduct them nearer 
the front, probably to company head- 
quarters in the line, where platoon 
quides would meet you and take your 
platoon to its position. The system of 
guides and reliefs requires most care- 
ful arrangement beforehand, as other- 
wise in the dark things are bound to 
go wrong and men, or perhaps the 
whole platoon, lose their way. When 
communication trenches are used for 
the last part of your journey up, it is 


usual for some to be allotted to “in- 
coming” units, while others are assigned 
to the “outgoing” units after relief has 
taken place. This should always be done 
if sufficient communication trenches 
exist, otherwise there is always lia- 
bility to jambs and delay occurring in 
narrow trenches. It is also very nec- 
essary when marching your platoon up 
to the front line in the dark to have 
a thoroughly trustworthy noncommis 
sioned officer marching at the tail of the 
platoon, otherwise you may find your 
numbers on arrival may be less than 
what you started with. 

Routine in the Line.—I will draw 
your attention to the following points 
on which special stress should be paid. 
Be very strict about the “Stand to” 
parades in the morning and evening. 
The hours will be fixed by your battal- 
ion or company commander. Turn out 
yourself in good time and don’t allow 
any slackness by nqncommissioned offi- 
cers or men in this respect. Men asleep 
or late in turning out should be very 
severely punished. Punishment in the 
field is often difficult to administer, but 
the loss of his turn for leave home 
for an offender has a very salutory 
effect. 

If there is a “rum issue” it is a good 
plan to issue it at “Stand down” in 
the morning if all is reported clear by 
patrols and sentries. Keep some extra 
for men who have done good work on 
patrol, etc.; they may return rather ex- 
hausted and an extra fot to those deserv- 
ing of it is much appreciated. See to 


the issue of the rum ration yourself 
and be present when jit is dished out, 
otherwise there is sure to be trouble 
through some section commander or 
noncommissioned officer not playing the 
game over it. 

Arrange your noncommissioned off 
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cers’ duties so that there is always one 


noncommissioned officer on duty in the 
platoon, 


His 
} 


to be constantly patrolling from flank 


night and day. business 
to flank of your line, keeping touch 
vith the troops on your flanks and see- 
the 


iat their relief every hour or two 


ing to alertness of your sentries 


(as the case may be) is properly 
irried out 

Be very particular about the care of 

arms and ammunition in your platoon 


Have rifle and bayonet inspections at 
day, 

break fast 
noon before dusk and evening “Stand 


allow 


toasting 


twice a once in the morning 


and again in the afte 
to.” Don’t the men to use their 
bayonets as forks. It is as 
tonishing how the mud in the trenches 
or shell holes gets on to the rifles, and 
if your rifles and bayonets and ammuni 

mn are not clean 


and in working 


disaster may be the result 
and 


Whale 


anti-frostbite grease is provided ; 


Care of feet in trenches 
shell holes is 


oil or 


wet 


most important. 


ee that you get it and that the men 
use it [ 


An undue amount of 
feet” 


cases ot 
“trench reflects badly on the dis 
cipline of your platoon and will get 


your battalion a bad name. 


Sanitation in the line is also vital to 
the fighting efficiency and well-being 
Punish men who don’t 


Have 


a latrine dug as is possible 


of your men 
obey the orders on the subject. 
as goo 
under the conditions. If these do not 
exist already, obtain a good supply of 
chloride of lime or creosote from com- 
pany headquarters and ask your com- 
pany commander to make the company 
quartermaster sergeant bring up some 
from the quartermaster stores if the 
supply in the lime is insufficient. 

\s far as possible organize the work 


to be done in your trenches or posts on 
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a definite system. Arrange fixed how 


and reliefs for work, sleep and mea 
here is always a great deal more 


be done than can be 


possibly Pot 
rough by 


4] 


the men holding the lin 
so it is all the more incumbent upon you 
to he 


and resourceful, to s¢ 


energet 


good r xampl in these respects an 


to get as much work as possible out 
We have 
Germans in this re 

the done by 


harshness and cruelty, while we tru 


your subordinates muc] 


from the 


to learn 


spect, but they get work 
to the seldom failing devotion to dut 
and esprit de corps which characterize 
the British 


See that 


soldier. 
there is a sufficient suppl 


of bombs in your line. Reserve of 
bombs should be kept in small weather 
the 


should be known to all the platoon. 


proof recesses, location of which 
Never allow any “undercutting” 
the the 
help it. 
stopped, 


sides of trenches if you cat 
Troops will do this. unles 
when there are insufficient 


dugouts. It should be explained that 
the result may be the falling in of pa 
apets and parados and much additional 
work thrown on the men in cons 
quence 
Salvage.—lf 
scene-of recent fighting,there is sure t 
be a lot of 


Get 


your line has been th 


collected 
\ officer t 


see to the collection of valuable artick 


salvage to be 
your noncommissioned 
such as discarded rifles, bayonets, Lewi 
, and take them to com 
if that 


gun drums, etc 
pany headquarters or, involves 


too much exposure, make a salvag 


dump neir your platoon headquarters 
Carrying parties bringing up rations 
must be ordered to carry salvage back 

When in the front line never allow 
filter 
as fetching water, rations, etc. 


Sil } 
These 


must be brought up to you by carrying 


men to away on pretexts 








oh tne 
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parties from supporting platoons or 
companies, otherwise you may find your 
line dangerously depleted at possibly a 
critical moment. 

Remember that any scrap of intelli- 
gence, no matter how trivial it appears 
to you, may be of importance to the 
Intelligence Department, so never omit 
to report and include it in your duty 
intelligence report to your company 
commander. Reports rendered by your 
patrols should be sent back at once, as 
soon as you have read and initialled 
them, to your company headquarters. 

Defense Measures.—These, as far as 
you are concerned, consist of having 
in adequate barbed wire obstacle in 
front of your line; obtaining splinter- 
proof and bullet proof cover for your 
posts and trenches; if your line is not 
continuous, the flank of each post or 

rong point should be carefully 
suarded and blocked with sandbags and 
barbed wire obstacles; breaches made 
in your defenses by enemy’s artillery 
must be repaired as soon as Oppo! 
tunity offers. Most defense measures 
resolve themselves into “digging.” 

Raids—You may at any time be 
called upon to carry out a small raid; 
this may be anything from a single pa 
trol enterprise to a raid by the whole 
of your platoon. Such might be under- 
taken for the purpose of securing iden 
tifications, capturing a machine gun 
or “Minenwerfer” or of ascertaining 
whether the enemy’s line is strongly 
held or not. A minor operation of this 
sort to be successful, whether supported 
by artillery or not, depends almost en 
tirely on the adequacy of the prepara- 
tions made beforehand. This you can 
at least see to, though other factors such 
as the weather, the action of the enemy, 


etc., may render the most careful ar- 
rangements abortive. 


If it is a night raid, the principal 
thing is for the raiding party not to 
lose its way across No Man’s Land 
lo insure this, as many men as possi 
ble of the party, and invariably th 
noncommissioned officers, should have 


been out over the ground at night s¢ 


FQ 


eral times before the ni 
for the raid and therefore be fairly 
familiar with it Then some kind of 
guiding track o1 tape should br 


provised, viz., either a series of pict 


ets painted white on the inside and 
* mudded over on the outside, or a wire 
or tape laid along the ground Phese 


of course, must be put out after darl 
prior to the raid so as not to be spotted 
by the enemy. 


Che ground should be tho 


studied also by da ht by all the ne 
commissioned officers and leaders of 
bombing parties, etc., from observation 
posts in your line and aeroplane photo 
graphs of the German trenche 


carefully scrutinized and explained to 
them 

Every man must know what 
role is—what he is to do exactly o1 
getting into the German trench or po 


how to get back to our line, what to 


do with prisoners, ct Lertaim sp 

= 7 - 17 

lai accessories are grenerally equire 
such as electric torches fo1 earching 


dugouts, empty sandbags for col 
articles for identification purp 
make-up paint for darkening faces an 
hands. If snow is on the ground, white 
overalls are sometimes used by patrols 
and raiding parties 

Any raid of a larger scope than abov: 
would probably be organized under 
battalion arrangements and the officer 
and men selected to carry it.out would 
very likely be withdrawn from the line 
to practice and rehearse for a few days 


in a back area 
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The Attack. 


is much laid down for you in orders re- 


On this subject there 


garding the work of a platoon in the at- 
tack, both in open and trench warfare. 
The following hints, however, may be 
useful: 
All 
in present warfare are worked out to 


arrangements for the offensive 
a time table, therefore the possession 
of watches (and reliable ones at that) 
by officers and by as many other ranks 
as possible is essential. You should 


always have two watches, as they are 


. . a 
very liable to go wrong with the rough 


usage they are bound to receive in the 
trenches and are apt also to be affected 
by the concussions of shell fire. Hence 
not only the possession but the syn- 
chronization of watches is a vital fac- 
tor. For an offensive a zero hour is 
selected by the higher command and 
from that datum everything else is 
timed. 

Practically all infantry advances and 
assaults are now made under cover of 
artillery fire. Preliminary bombard- 
ments may be arranged of varying dur- 
ation and intensity prior to the zero 
hour according to the magnitude or 
otherwise of the intended operations. 
Zero hour is the moment when the first 
leaves its front-line 


infantry wave 


trench or assembly position. So many 
minutes after zero, designated as z—3, 
or z—5, for example, may mean the 
dropping of our artillery barrage on or 
in front of the first objective. 
see how everything depends on accu- 


So you 


rate timing, otherwise disastrous results 
may ensue 
The infantry advance under cover 


of what is called the “creeping barrage,” 
keeping as close to it as possible; it is 


therefore up to you to be absolutely 


ready to “go over the top” precisely at 
the appointed hour and minute. 
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lf the advance is to take place in the 
dark and not from a definite and con 
tinuous trench line, it is essential to 
have a taped line on which the first 
wave line up just prior to zero hour 

Study your regulations very care- 
fully and make notes about all thar 
most concerns you as a platoon com- 
mander. 


Notes for Company Commanders 

Everything that I have mentioned as 
notes for platoon commanders applies 
also to company commanders, only with 
greater emphasis. 

As a company commander you will 
and must have a reserve under your 
This 
may be one or two platoons according 
to circumstances. These will be in 
some sort of “Close support” line or 


own hand to meet emergencies. 


position and should be near your com- 
pany headquarters. If you have two 
platoons in support, one will be affili- 
ated to each front-line platoon and will 
furnish carrying parties for it. If 
there is only one platoon in reserve it 
will have to carry for all three front-lin 
platoons. 

You will most probably have two o1 
possibly four or more Vickers machin 
guns in your sector. Cooperate with 
the officer of the machine-gun corps in 
charge of them and work together ; the 
same thing applies to any Stokes guns 
or medium trench mortars there may be 
You, as senior officer, will be responsible 
for their tactical employment in action 
in conjunction with your own in- 
fantry, unless they have been specifi- 
cally removed from your control for 
special purposes such as barrage fire or 
anti-aircraft work. Even then it is 
necessary to take an intelligent and 
sympathetic interest in their tasks. 

Be particularly careful as to your 
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arrangements for dealing with casual- 
ties. You are responsible for the collec- 
tion of identity discs, pay books and 
effects of men killed and for their 
proper burial. Your stretcher-bearers 
are responsible for adniinistering first 
aid and taking wounded men to the 
battalion aid post or dressing station 

It is you that are mainly responsible 
for the supply of food, water, small 
arms ammunition, bombs, etc., to your 
platoon. Your company sergeant ma- 
jor looks after your company dump, 
trench stores, etc. Your company quar- 
termaster sergeant should come up to 
company headquarters every night with 
the ration convoy and take back with 
him your instructions and indents for 
what you require to be brought up next 
night. 

The supply and use of Very pistols 
and illuminated cartridges are itnpor- 
tant matters and require your stipervi- 
sion afd strict atid clear orders for 
those to whom you entrust them. 

Your signal comtunications to bat- 
talion headquarters are most important. 
You will, or course, be connected by 
telephone, and if a “Fullerphone” is 
installed so much the better, otherwise 
the use of the telephone must be re- 
stricted to purely routine matters be- 
cause the German listening apparatus 
is now so perfected that conversation 
and Morse Code messages can be over- 
heard up to some two miles from the 
front line. Very strict orders are nec- 
essary as to this, otherwise some fool 
of a young officer or, more likely still, a 
telephone operator or signaller, may 
give away not only you but the safety of 
your sector or a projected operation. 

See that your patrols are properly 
organized and really do their job, also 
that their reports are rendered in writ- 


ing as soon as possible after they come 


in. If really important information is 
obtained by any patrol, the gist of it 
should be wired at once to battalion 
headquarters and you will have to ex- 
ercise your judgment as to whether to 
send it over the wire in clear (when 
there is no Fullerphone), so as to save 
time or to put into the code in use o1 
send it by runner. If you do the for 
mer, the actual patrol report should be 
sent on to battalion headquarters by 
you after perusal and with a covering 
report if required. 


Notes for Battalion Commanders 


In addition to all foregoing points 
for the general control and supervision 
over which a battalion commander is 
responsible, I append the following few 
extra remarks for his (or your) benefit 

A battalion sector of the front is, as 
you will have gathered, a pretty big 
concern and therefore impossible for 
one tan to adequately control A 
comtnanding officer is therefore largely 
dependent on the ability, capacity and 
energy of his subordinates. What he 
can effectively attend to are: the proper 
organization of his battalion headquar 
ters personnel, their location and accom- 
modation, and also that of his reserve 
company; his communication with bri- 
gade headquarters and companies ; med- 
ical arrangements and evacuation of 
sick and wounded; the battalion dump 
of trench stores, tools, small arms am 
munition, bombs, etc.; collation of all 
intelligence received and reports from 
patrols, snipers and observers; close 
liaison with the field artillery covering 
his front and with the battalion com- 
manders on his flanks, etc. 

The work on the battle front is so 
arduous that, in my opinion, a com- 
pany officer should always have his sec- 
ond in command or another senior offi 
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ue of your o1 

not clear may 
ies of inspection, go 
etc., can then be 
officer can and must 
it battalion headquar 


ional othice te 


lion be selected to I in 
any importance o1 ould und the trenches 
geenerally 
he raiding party to be 
the line and allowed 
veek to rest, prepare the officers 
if \s a rule it is of encouraget 
to be done while the — battalion head 
iolding the front line’ successful 
l reserve, the 
that the raiding 
done at least one tout 
y must only 
primary duty i as a base outline 


minary arrangements big subj and by no me: 


clear operation orders ive Chere are doubtless many 


on t received from brigade sions, more especially in_ respect 
headquarters. Previous reconnaissance developments that have occurred as tl 
as formerly, just as important asever result of quite recent fighting, wit! 
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Regular and National Armies id 
By Major John R. M. Taylor, U. S. Army A} 


HE difference between a regular 


army and a national service 


army 
is not a matter of difference in or 
ganization. The difference is a much 


leeper one. With a regular army the 


government goes out into the labor mat 


ket and hires a certain number of men 
of definite physical characteristics to 
perform military duty. A regular army 

composed of employees of the govern 
ment of the state. In a national service 
rmy, at least according to theory, all 
itizens of military age not only stand 
ready for service in war but are trained 


o perform in war the duties which their 


iptitudes, improved by cultivation, will 
best ft them to carry out. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies armies 


were the possessions of 


the ruler or of the government. In 
england they belonged to the king. The 
the as the saying 
went, were the king’s servants. With the 


1688 


members of army, 


revolution of the 


army passed to parliament, passed not 


the control of 


to the state but to the government of the 
state—a different matter. We continue 
in this country the British tradition. No 
me can read the history of the present 
French Republic and believe that dur- 
ing it the army has at all times been 
Dur- 
ing many of the past forty years the 


fully trusted by the government. 


French army has apparently been en- 
dured by the French government, not 


by France, as a necessary evil. In 
Germany and Switzerland alike the 


the 
organized and prepared to enforce its 
will by arms. 


army has been considered state, 


In France, during the past forty years, 


the minister of war has been a soldier or 





a civilian, depending upon the exigenci 
of the political situation. In En 
took this war to cause the 
of a great ! litary administrator, | 
Kitchener, as Minister of War In the 
United States the Secretary of W 
nevel 1 pl fessional sol eC! I (7! 
many he always 1 

In governments with th 

f the United State and G 

reoular ar farn ft Lenen +) , ] : 
a regular army ! ed I it “ ( | 
but hardly of them, living beside ther . 
and not with them, having its own rul 
of conduct and manne 9 
own liberties and inhibition 
custom and _ tradition 
form for the military 1 ( ( 
‘commonwealth. It is le t 
government of which it is an 
mentality Its duty is not to | . 
suggest, but to obey. In a regul \ 
the chief virtue is loyalty, and it 
evitable from the very form of its bei 
that this loyalty should be loyalt 


the government rather than 
This is obvious, and it is equally ob 
that 


, as time passes and p1 tice 


into custom, the heads of 


are consulted Ie ind | n e j 
formed of an em rgem r 
has arisen and the time for action | 
come. A regular army i eld like 
dog in leash, rel ed on] whet 
quarry 1s in sight 

Such a system leads to the danger « 
policies in excess of those whi 
ments permit, a danger of whicl 
present war shows many exampl 


When a government decides o1 
without consulting beforehand the met 
who must put the decision into effect 


do« 


when it 


not ca 
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men who by their offices should be pre- 
d to state 


ind in lives, the policy runs a grav 


the cost in arms, in sup 


k of disaster. They are held, ina way, 
ke one of the Ottoman princes who, 


rooms of the old 


nfined in the inner 
Seraglio during the life of a sultan, at 
his death was brought out with blinking 
eyes into the sunlight to have the sword 
f the Commander of the Faithful thrust 
is hands, 
oint of view of the mem- 
a government there are, how 
‘ettain obvious advantages in a 
army. 


regtilat The greatest of these is 


} } hat 
prova ly tha 


a regular army is a loyal 
army. It receives and obeys orders. It 
does not give or even suggest them. This 
is indeed a great virtue. It means obedi- 
ence, resignation, and it may go as far 
as abnegation. A regular army is proud 
to obey. It is not servile, but it serves 
with a certain pride, feeling that the 
livery of the state glorifies all services 
But 
when one considers the good, not of the 


of whatever kind rendered in it. 


governinent of a state but of the state 
itself, loyalty, although a great virtue, 
is hardly the paramount virtue. Is not 
all progress based fundamentally upon 
lisloyalty to things as they are? 

\ regular army is probably better 
trained and better disciplined; it cer- 
tainly better endures the long delays in- 
cident to military life than other forces 
in which that life is at best an episode 
itt the cateer of its members, but it is 
probable that, in the eyes of any govern- 
ment, these advantages are but incident 
to its great virttie, absolute loyalty. A 
regular army does not ask questions. 
It obey 5 


This is a tremendotis ad- 


vantage. Nowhere and in no position 
cafe to be 


State 


do men 


Heads of a 


asked questions. 
that 


care even less 


Washington Post, February 18, 1918 
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ordinary men. The inevitable pride of 


office makes them feel at the bottom of 
their souls that such questions cast a 
1 


hadow upon the splendor of their dig- 


nity. A regular army which is not the 
people, though of the people, asks no 
questions. It has, even in its best tradi- 
tion, to suggest no questions. 

An editorial in a recent Washington 
paper’ cc.itained an illuminative state- 
ment of what may be called the tradli- 
tional British point of view of the rela- 
tions of an army toward the governinent. 
The British point of view is our point 
of view and it must be remembered that, 
although in both countries obligatory 
been 
forced upon us by the exigencies of the 


service of certain classes has 
inilitary situation, yet in both countries 
the governments think in tertns of a 
regular army and still consider com- 
sefvice as a 


pulsory temporafy ex 


pedient. 

“War” declared Von Clatisewitz, “is 
a continuation of policy.” It is the at- 
tempt to gain by force what could not 
be gained by diplomacy. The supreme 
direction of war must therefore remain 
in the hands of the statesmen directing 
the government. At the beginning of a 
campaign it is the duty of a foreign 
minister to inform the chief of staff of 
the political situation which forms the 
basis of the war, the existing or prospec- 
tive alliances, and the political combina 
tions which may influence the courss 
of events. On this basis the staff draws 
up its strategic plans. Hundreds of 
political factors having their influence 
upon military operations may arise dur 
ing a campaign, and these factors must 
be dealt with by statesmen and not by 
the military staff. In the case of Great 
Britain, the greatest Mohammedan 
power in the wofld, it might be necessary 
with a view to maintaining prestige an« 
political supremacy in India, to unde: 
take military operations having little t 
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or nothing to do with the main opera- 
tions of the war. The closest coopera- 
tion, therefore, is necessary between 
the foreign office and the general staff. 

The man who wrote this would advo- 
cate a regular army. He is evidently 
serious and he fails utterly to see how, 
in such a policy, lies the germ of failure 
of any campaign. The foreign office 
gives the General Staff such informa- 
tion as it is expedient for it to know at 
the beginning of a campaign and then the 
The 
cabinet decides on political lines and the 


General Staff draws up plans. 


army does the best it can after that de 
cision, based probably upon an utter 
disregard and ignorance of the vital 
military factors upon the just considera- 
tion of which a campaign is doomed to 
failure or marked for success before it 
begins. Why should a cabinet of law- 


yers, with a few business men, know 


what these factors are? They are not 


gods knowing all things. 


They are 
not even demi-gods. They are more or 
less sucessful men elected or appointed 
to office from the world of men. They 
are not consecrated to office. Those 
who think thus feel toward an army as 
a judge feels toward a policeman. It 
is the judge’s will which has the force 
of law. If one policeman fails, an 
other can be found. No judge has eve 
consulted his policemen. It is their 
affair, not his, to find means to execute 
his will. 

This 


armies. 


may have once been so with 
It is still so with expeditions 
against inferior races badly armed, in 
which war is hardly more dangerous 
than a hunting expedition on a large 
scale. It is not so with the monstrous 
armies which now wrestle in Europe. 


Every power, every element of the lives 


*Mr. Glass, House of Representatives, February 7, 1918 
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{i 
of the c mtending states is there en | 
gaged. f 
in our country ; 
The truth of the matter that for a } 
century and a half we have emphasize 
the single warning of Washington 
against “entangling alliances abroad” . 
and sadly neglected his admonition 
about a sane preparation against wat 
Our aversion to a large standing army is 
traditional and constitutional—bred in 
the blood and bone of successive gen 
erations he whole policy of the 
nation for all these years has been an 
tagonistic to preparation No one group 
of men is to blame. No one political 
party above another is to be censored 
Indeed now in 1918 some of the most 
frantic protestants against our pligl | 
share tremendously the responsibilit 
for our condition.” 
The present leaders of the entent 
powers, having one and all been firmly 
convinced that the war would never 
take place, had not trained themselv« 
intellectually to carry it out. It is stat : 


as a term of reproach that “war 
always been the most important 


dustry of Prusia.” Perhaps, but 


wars are not to be conducted on 
ness principles why should armies b 
kept at all? In all of the entente power 
the army has been kept to do the bid 


of the government—to execute, not 


be consulted. Essentially the arm 
| | 
1 Ve a 


powers of those governments 


held as an instrument to be employ: 


and not as a coordinate branch of the 


government to collaborate and then to 
execute. 

One result of this has been that th 
army in Great Britain and the Unit 
States has always been primarily con 
administration. In Get 


cerned with 


many, where it is the state, it has a 


ways been primarily concerned wit 
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This d 


uintries there 


es not 

73 
The extension of 

during the past f 


be en 


rained by war 


wal But they have never 


iously contemplated imposing thei 

will upon countries which could resist 
»in Germany. She 

to make it safe for 

shirk the truth concerning het 


(one war against 


gains nothing in 


savages by deny that their spears are 


sharp Phere army is the people 


It is dange ause it is the people 


1 


group oOo! carefully 


d for war. They 
Chey make mistakes 
have made very great 
ecret of their effici 
ipply to preparation 
accurate 
the 


ilation of probabilitie 


search for 
unremitting labor, 
shrewd cal 


ani 


which in our country has brought suc 


ess to the Standard Oil Company. 


For 


example 

lhe Berlin government entered this 
btal the instru 
universal domination. As this 


war to ¢ conquest 
ments of 
was a far-reaching object the Germans 
evoted themselves for a quarter of a 
to studying all the military, 


ethnographic, 


1 
ul 


century 
naval, geographic, eco 
nomic and national-psychologic prob 
lems o1 the world, and 
especially of This prep- 
aration—profoundly scientific, we must 
ntic pangermanist 
make a 

not only 
‘lating to the army 
of four political 
raphy, ethnology, politi 
and national psychology. 
are known outsick 


whole 
Europe. 


giga 


(sermans to 
investigation, 


~ 


Tt neces 
(;erma nly in 


Political Strategy, A. Cheradame. Atlantic Monthly, March, 1918. 


the theoretical or 


National Armies 


the Ger- 
mans have carried their study of them so 
far that they from them im- 
powers which have a 
onstant and far-reaching influence on 
the whole evolution of the war.’ 


udimentary stage, whereas 


det ive 


mense practical 


the 
an be controlled by 


present is ours and 


he reconstruction of 


ich is inevitable after this 
bable that there will be a 


uundations of considered 


the easier method of 
oundation of hopes and 


are seeing that a greal 
Dy a Separate class of 
, 


he whole nation 1 


repare to endure a 


in the mine pit, 
+1 : 

tne engine, at 
slings alongside the transport, 


on the f- and 


at euns, are alike 


steering wheel, irms 
workmen 
the 


ent 


tasks in 


,; yr , 
luct ictory. Each is depen 


the thei A 


‘ 


coal or food 


‘ Fey aly ] 

upon failure to delivei 
a breakdown on the rail 
road, a de lay at the ship side, mean 
that the guns cease firing. In an army 
in which all citizens have their part, an 
army which is based on the assumption 
that it a calamity that n 


aloof fi 


War 1S SO gre 


one during it can stand 
f the body politic, there ar 


advantages which are aside from and 


in addition to the advantage which th 
state derives in being prepared for wa 


It seems to be the consensus « 
opinion that the parade of 10,000 men 
from Camp Upton in New York o 
Washington’s birthday this year made 
remarkable impression not only upon 
the 
jud 


physique, in military bearing, in quick 


civilians but upon expert military 


ges who reviewed the parade. In 
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became possible only by the fact that 


response to orders, in thorough knowl 
edge of marching technique, this body 
of men, only a few months ago un- 
trained civilians, was really magnificent. 
It should be remembered, too, that most 
of the officers in command were from 
the officers’ reserve corps and were 
themselves civilians only a few months 
igo. Those who looked upon the long 
line understood, as never before, the 
phrase “in the pink of condition.” In the 
brilliant sunshine of the morning, the 
splendid and healthy color of every 
nan’s face made a long streak of pink 
though a painter had taken a mix- 

ture of cream-white and rose maddet 
from his palette and had painted it on 
his canvas. 

The visible manifestation of what the 
right kind of military discipline will do 
for the physique, minds and morale of 
\merican young men is an argument in 
favor of universal military training and 
ervice which cannot be gainsaid.* 

Of course there are dangers in placing 
arms in the hands of all men and in 
It is a dan- 


ger which looms large to men who feel 


training them to their use. 


hat the people of a country are sheep 
to be driven to green pastures and that 
they are the appointed shepherds. To 
men of this mind Russia is a warning, 
but what is taking place in Russia is a 
result of both ignorance and corruption 
By avoiding both we can avoid het 
langer. 

The Japan Chronicle,’ an English 
paper printed in Japan, last summet 
alled attention to this danger. What it 


said is worth consideration: 


\dvocates of compulsory national 
service in time of peace must regard 
the revolution in Russia with mixed 
feelings. Looking back over the incidents 
of the fateful days in which Russia 
within a few hours was converted from 
a reactionary monarchy to a progres 


*The Outlook, March 6, 1918 
‘Japan Chronicle, June 10, 1917. 


sive republic it is evident that the chang 


the soldiers, drawn 1rom the people. \4 


threw in their lot with the people. Had 


Russia possessed a protessional ari 


recruited for long terms, and with the 
interests of officers and men divorced 
from the people and allied with 

government, it is improbable that thers 
would have been the easy fraterniza 
tion which conve rted a demonstration 


against food shortage into a seriou 

political movement. Of course it is to 

be borne in mind that the nation 

whole was ripe for a revolution. But it 

has been ready to make a change of 

government for the last ten years witl 
out being able to do so It was the ; 


fact that trained men had arms in their 
hands, and after learning their strength 
on the battlefield were prepared to uss 
them for the attainment of their own 
ends, that made all the difference be 
tween the events of 1917 and those of 
1905 The Russian revolution is 
likely to reinforce the at 


ruments ot 


those Socialists and Trade Unionists in 


england and elsewhe re wik advocat¢ 


a citizen army of a special kind whicl 
they do not hesitate to say they will us¢ 
if they can for a special purpose. ‘They 
would train all men in arms; the officer: 
would come from the ranks, or, in any 
event, commissions would be open to 


the working classes; barracks discipline 
would not be rigid and the regimental 
aspect ot militarism would be 


reduced to a minimum Their ick 

to train citizens in the use of arms and 
in military drill, organization, and co 
hesion, and their purpose is to dete 
the nation if need be against 


and to use force also if need be in in 


dustrial disputes. One of them is re 
ported to have said: “We want to be 
ible to meet armed force with armed 


force if the capitalists ise 


Many people woul 


while it might he possib 
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army in England or France, or even in 
Germany, to make a revolution, it would 
be impossible for the Russians, in 
their present state of development, to 
do so, if only because of the ignorance 
in which the mass of the people have 
been kept. Yet it is precisely the Rus- 
sians who have demonstrated not only 
that a conscript army can make a revo- 
lution but that it can control the situation 
ifter it has been made. 

rhe situation is certainly one that 
is calculated to give the advocates of 
national service “furiously to think.” 
These gentlemen are not usually re- 
cruited from among those who desire 
the attainment of democratic ideals, 
and if they apparently welcome the So- 
cialists and Trade Unionists who ad- 
vocate a citizen army, it is because they 
believe that once the worker is im 
pressed into an army where discipline 
and obedience are the watchwords, he 
will have neither inclination nor oppor- 
tunity to rebel against the established 
order of things Perhaps they take 
heart from seeing that the Socialists in 
the German army have never been able 
to make a _ revolution. One reason 
formerly advanced in explanation was 
that in Germany both the officers and 
the higher ranks of noncommissioned 
officers are classes apart, but since the 
events in Russia, where the same sys- 
tem prevailed, this explanation is no 
longer adequate. 


There is always the possibility that 
the elevation of force into a position 
of authority such as is inevitable in any 
war may have results which were not 
foreseen. Much anger has been ex- 
pressed among the workers in England 
during the last few years at the use of 
the military in suppressing strike dis- 
turbances. Will that feeling be less- 
ened among men who have themselves 
served in the army and learned to use 
its weapons? Will the military be more 
easily employed to suppress a civil 
commotion when the men are drawn 
temporarily from the same class which 
is agitated over the question in dispute? 


ational Armies 


M. Jaures, who advocated a citizen 
army, urged, indeed, as one of its ad- 
vantages that when the officers are 
drawn from the democracy, as would be 
insisted upon in England before a con- 
scription act was passed, the control of 
the army would not be so completely 
in the hands of the state authorities. 
He comes to the conclusion that Social- 
ists and Trade Unionists should accept 
all the risks involved and take com- 
missions. They will be able, he says, 
to use their power on behalf of the 
workers, and, with these officers in au- 
thority, the capitalist will find the army 
not so pliable to the will of the state. 
This means that the army would have 
a will of its own. It would in effect 
determine when to intervene and when 
it should not intervene. This would 
be as great an evil as the mutinous 
conspiracy of the unionist officers at the 
Carragh Camp in 1914, which was an 
attempt to impose the will of the army 
on the civil power—an event that would 
be regarded in a very different light in 
quarters where it was applauded at the 
time if the refusal to move were ani- 
mated by a fellow-feeling for men out 
on strike. 

The stern discouragement and even 
suppression of Socialism in Japan are 
probably due to a fear lest a conscript 
army should be impregnated with a po- 
litical doctrine that might work havoc 
with the state. In other countries, 
where Socialism has long been recog- 
nized as a legimate political doctrine, 
and where Socialists are included in the 
Ministry, the opportunity for such pre- 
cautions has long passed. | Germany 
attempted restriction, but only to give 
a great impetus to its growth. Is it 
not possible that at the conclusion of 
this war the rank and file of the Ger- 
man army, relieved from the task of 
facing an enemy in the field, may turn 
on those responsible for the hell on 
earth created in Europe during the last 
three years? 

At any rate, advocates of a national 
service that means merely so many 
years in the army may have to recon- 
sider some of their pet theories in the 








light of the Russian revolution. In 
Kussia the reyolt of the army has had 
a beneficent effect so far as it destroyed 
the corrupt government in power; on 
the other hand, if the result is to set 
up the will of the military above that 
of the civil authority, incalculable in- 
jury is likely to be done, But clearly 
such danger is inherent in all military 
systems resting on conscription, which 
exceed the limits of a police force for 
the preservation of order. If the pres- 
ent war should end without the estab- 
lishment in some form or other of a 
League of Nations to preserve peace 
and reduce armaments, the danger of 
military forces guiding ~ ad controlling 
policy would seem to be a consideration 
that will have to be taken into serious 
account, 

Similar arguments will be heard 
again and they are undoubtedly spe- 
cious, but are they valid? It is worth 
repeating them, although they carry 
their own answer. If they are true, 
then the very foundations of our gov- 
ernment have been laid upon a quick- 
sand. 

In a state in which the government 
represents the people and does not con- 
trol them, in which the people through 
those representatives decide for peace 
or war, it is not the right, it is the clear 
duty of the people to prepare for the 
status in which their own decision 
places them. In war now no one is 
exempt from service of some form 
The pressure of war is on every shoul- 
der, not equally of course or to the same 
degree, but no one can escape from it. 
The men who have the right to vote 
for war, who may die in war, have the 
right to know in advance what it is 
and to prepare themselves against its 
coming so that they can enter it clear- 
eyed, ready and not afraid. If it is 
their decision which declares it, they 


have the right to know in advance the 
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character of the unde rtaking to whuel 
they engage themselves. Only training 
in time of peace will give them a meas 
ure of it, If it is safe to entrust the peo 
ple with votes, it is safe to trust then 
with rifles with which to enforce thei: 
will. 

This is probably not the last wai 


It is true it has exceeded all past wai 
in the number of men engaged, in th: 


casualties, in the destruction 


t proj 
erty and in its cost, but this execs 
over past wars is a mattér of amount 
and not of kind. A conflagration whic! 
destroys a city exceeds only in size 
fire which destroys a block or two 
The fact that Chicago was burnt down 
some fifty years ago has not prevented 
a long series of conflagrations, chiefly 
avoidable, since that time. The men 
who then cried out among the ruins 
of their property that it was to be the 
last fire are like the men who today 
cry out that this is to be the last war 
After no great fire has it been possibl 
to secure the universal adoption of 
efficient methods of fire prevention; it 
costs too much, it is too much trouble, 
time is too short, and business must 
be resumed. At best it has been only 
possible to limit the number of wooden 
homes and remove shingle roofs fron 
the business center So it is possible 
that when this war is over the world 
will be rebuilt only a little more war 
proof than it was before. 

Armies—not potential armies, but a 
tual armies—will still be the best mean 
of protection against war. Nations 
will still continue to be considered civi 
lized because they are dangerous. 

There can be no doubt that the best 


guarantee for the preservation of th 


veace of Europe and of the world in 
| | 
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, 
would Nave 


1914 


proportionat 


been a british army 


to british population, re- 
sources and 
po 
enabled her to 


England had 


policies. Ii 


5S¢ ssed such an army as would have 
intervene with effect in 
Kuropean affairs, she 


never have 


rven 


would almost ce1 


tainty 


been called 
that case 


upon to 


inte Peact would 


In 


have preserved itselt he population 


of France is roughly forty millions, that 
of Germany five millions, that of 
\s regards numbers of men trained 
the United Kingdom forty-five millions 


to bear arms, France by 1911 was com 


ne to the end of her resources; Ger 
any had still considerable means of 
expansion; Britain alone had not yet 
seriously attempted to put forth her 


stre neth Had she done so in time, the 


effect must have been final and de 
cisive: there would have been full 
ecurity against disturbance of the 


a deliberately cai- 


culated war It is of interest to re- 


member that M. Clemenceau once seri 


Ordeal of Battle, F. S 


Oliver 





ational Armies 


ed that Lord Roberts should 


ive the 


ect Nobel Peace Prize for his 
advocacy of “conscription” in Eng 


land. 





in which engaged 
At least it 


nearer its end than it was in 1914, and 


lhe wat we are 


will end is tour years 


in the midst of the roar of battle it is 


not too soon to begin consideration of 


the future. I have endeavored to out- 
. 7 
line some of the factors which must be : 
¢ . . ° 3 
considered before deciding into what ‘ 
form the military organization of the : 
° " q 
United States should be cast at its clos« { 

\fter all, the form will rather be a mat 
ter of crystallization than of deliberat ; 


be the result of 


coming together of many thoughts and 


planning It will 


ideas radiating from different centers 


and finally hardening into a definite d 
will 


cision It not be the result of 


a governmental decision alone. Phe 


men who now wear the uniform will 


control in it by their influence and by 


their votes 
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The Mobilization in France, 1914’ 


HEN I first reported for duty 

to the 13lst Infantry I was 

informed that all doors 
would be open to me except as regarded 
the mobilization, that I would not be 
privileged to gain any information 
touching on that subject, that I would 
be expected to absent myself whenever 
it was discussed, and that, if by chance 
| should learn anything whatever about 
it, it must be understood that I must 
make no’ mention of it in any report 
that I might make. To this I of course 
agreed. Frequently during the year of 
my service with the regiment I was 
politely informed that matters con- 
nected with mobilization were to be 
taken up and in such cases I immedi- 
ately withdrew. When the time came 
for the actual mobilization at the out 
break of the war, I rather expected to 
be confined to my quarters and was 
very much surprised to receive at 5 
a.m., Saturday morning, August 1, an 
official notification from regimental 
headquarters that a telegram had just 
been received from the War Depart- 
ment warning the regiment that it 
would probably receive the order for 
mobilization that afternoon. On going 
to the barracks I was at once given to 
understand that all the bars were down 
and that no mobilization secrets would 
be kept from me any longer. From 
this time on I was allowed to see 
everything. 

The French army consists of the 
active army and its reserve; the terri- 
torial army and its reserve. 

Every ablebodied Frenchman who 





has reached the age Ol twenty begins 
his military service the October fol 
lowing and serves for twenty-eight 
years, as follows: In the active army, 
3 years; in the reserve of the active 
army, 11 years; in the territorial army, 
7 years; in the reserve of the territorial 
army, 7 years. 

To each of the twenty-one army corps 
is assigned a district Each of thes« 
districts is subdivided into 8 sub 
districts, and to each of these sub 
districts is assigned an infantry regi 
ment and a recruiting bureau 

The birth records are kept at the 
mayor's office in each commune, and 
each year these mayors send to the re 
cruiting bureau of their subdistrict th 
names of the men who arrive at military 
age that year. The medical examining 
board then goes around the communes 
and examines the men, reporting to the 
bureau the names of those found fit 
They are classified at the same time as 
fit for cavalry, artillery, or infantry, 
and whether for armed or for auxiliary 
service. The number of men in eac]l 
of these classifications in the subdistrict 
is reported to the War Department by 
the bureau. The War Depariment 
then allots the entire contingent of th 
country for that year to the various 
organizations 

Two ideas are at the base of this 
allotment: first, the recruits should not 
serve at their own home; second, they 
should not serve too far away there 
from. But the frontier regiments are 
the strongest numerically and the 
frontier districts cannot supply them, 


*As seen by a United States Army officer serving by courtesy of the French government 
with an infantry regiment of the French Army. 


From “Report on Tour of Duty with French 


Infantry,” by Lieut. Col. W. A. Castle, General Staff, then Captain, 9th Infantry 
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must be the 
country, and while most of the recruits 
allotted to these 
Paris, 


bureaux 


SO they made up from 
regiments come 
all the 


affected But they keep 


trom 
nevertheless recruiting 
are 
to the two basic principles, and try at 
the no favoritism 


: At the War 
Department the letters of the alphabet 


same time to show 


and they do it in this way 


are placed in a box and one is drawn 
out at hazard. In 1913 it was the letter 
“3.” The War 
each recruiting bureau of the organiza 
the 
number of men that it will send to each. 
(The 


what bureaus will supply them and 


Department notifies 


tion it will supply with men and 


organizations are also notified 
how many they will receive from each 


At the the War 


Department informs the bureau what 


bureau. ) same time 
is the letter for that year (say the let 
te “—_— os 
and 


The bureau takes its lists of 
the men 
B” to the most 
called to 
It then goes down the alphabet, 


names assigns whose 
names commence with “ 
distant garrisons it is upon 
supply 
that men whose names 
oe Fee Me "x" 
assigned the nearest to their homes 
For illustration, last this 
district (the 8th the District ) 
had 1,171 men. 


different 


commence 


and will be 


year sub 
5th 


‘T hey were allotted to 


of 
twenty-two organizations 
he 13lst Infantry, stationed at Orleans 
Pithiviers, received 494 men 
1913, as 


from 


and from 
From 


from 
of 


follows: 
78; 


the class of 
Blois, 62: Orleans, 
Tours, 300: from the 6th 
the Seine (Paris), 54. 


But before putting into operation the 


Bureau 


initial, the bureau makes 
of 


allotment by 


three lists of names men who are 
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submitted to that method of 
assignment. 


not to be 
These are, first, supporters 
of families ; second, holders of certif 
cates of military aptitude; third, men 
having a brother with the colors. 

Men of the first category are allowed 
to serve at their home garrisons or as 
near home as possible. 

Men of the second category are al 
lowed to choose their garrison, but ar 
limited to a certain zone in the neigh 
borhood of their recruiting subdistrict 


But the number of men from any given 


locality who can select the garrison of 
that locality is limited, and the right of 


choice goes first to those who hold the 


g 
After the number is 
be 


region 


best certificates 
choice 


left 


exhausted, may made fron 


the 


stance, last year the garrison of Orleans 


is in For in 


what 


was only allowed fifteen certificate 


men from the town of Orleans 
Men of the _ third 


the regiment 


category miay 
the 


brother is serving and, if they cannot 


choose in which 
have that regiment for any reason, they 


are at least allowed to serve in th 
same garrison 

Of the 78 men shown above as as 
to the 13lst, those 
assigned to the Orleans battalions fron 
the to th 


If a man is assigned 


signed who wer 


city of Orleans belonged 


spt cial classes 


by initial letter he must go away fron 


home, be it near or far. But men vol 


untarily enlisting reenlisting 


if 


or may 


choose their garrison there is 
vacancy. 
The 


ments. 


Reserve and Territorial Regi 
Theoretically there should b« 
one reserve regiment and one territorial 


regiment for each active regiment. But 


*In each city and village in France is a society for military study, and boys and yout 


men are encouraged to join this. 


They follow a regular course of 


instruction in marching 


firing, hygiene, gymnastics, and map reading, and each year before the call the corps com 


mander prescribes an examination for his district and appoints a board of examiners to cot 


duct it. Those who pass 


i are 


given a certificate of military 


aptitude 
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There 


used to be a “regional regiment” of the 


this varies with circumstances. 


active army for each corps, to take up 
the overflow from the eight subdistricts, 
but this has been done away with. It 
seems that they did not provide reserve 


and territorial regiments for these 
regional regiments, and in the new 


organization they have not yet had time 
to adjust the matter, so that I am told 
there are at present only 145 territorial 
regiments (1 am considering infantry 
reserve 


mly, of course). The regi 


ments, which correspond to the active 
regiments, are given a number formed 
by adding 200 to the number of the 
active regiment. They begin to number 
therefore at 201, and the regiment cor- 


responding to the 13lst is 33l1st. In 
the territorial army this rule is not 
followed and the territorial regiment 


pertaining to the 13lst is the 40th 


The reserve and territorial regiments 


are strictly bound to their regional 
limits (on account of facilitating mo 


bilization ) Their members are not 


assigned to a regiment by number, but 
“to the regiment of ‘such’ region” 
This is in order that if 
found that there 


are more than enough men to fill the 


(subdistrict). 


on mobilization it is 


quota for the regiments (reserve and 


territorial) of that subdistrict, new 
regiments may be formed or the men 
may be sent to fill a gap elsewhere 

In the soldier's descriptive book, 


which he keeps through all his twenty 


eight years of service, there is a sheet 


filled 


the reserve, and which contains all in 


which is out when he passes to 


; 


structions necessary for joining at 
When the 
be mobilized, notices are pasted up in 
the man 


book 


without 


mobilization. reserve is to 


public places, and reads his 


instructions in his and follows 


them at once for 


waiting 
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further orders The same is true for i 

the territorials Mi 
When the soldier finishes his term in i 

the active army, he ge to his place it 

of residence, which is entered in |! 

descriptive book and recorded at th : 

bureau of recruitment of his subdistrict 

He may change his “residence” (tem 

porarily) or his “domicile” (per 

nently). In either case he must notify 

the local police In the former case 

note is taken of the cl ange of address, 

and it is also noted in his descriptive 

book. In the latter case the book is 

taken up by the police and forwarded 

to the recruiting bureau of the sub- : 

district with a statement of the new 


address. If the new domicile is outside 


the limits of the bureau, it ca 


man’s name from its lists and forwards 
the book to the bureau of the new 
domicile, which takes up the man for 
its subdistrict, fixes his book accord- 
ingly, and forwards it to him. There- 
after he belongs to that subdistrict 
reservist or territorial. as the case may 
be. If he fails to notify the authoriti 
of such a change of residence or dom 
cile he is punishable as { ' If at 
the time of a call for service sucl sa 
pel rt inst ction 1 nce he 
is not found at his address but can be 


located in time to get word to 


that he actually attends, he is caution 


and is entitled only to the allowance 


for joining from his old 
gardless of what it may have cost him 


to join. But if he cannot be found in 


time and misses the formation he is 


tried by court-martial and, 
what be 


given a prison sentence of four « 


may the circumst 


plus the number of days he has missed 
If it appears that he has intentionally 
given a 


avoided service he may be 


month or more 
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If war breaks out, the four youngest 
classes of reserves of the active army 
are called to the colors to fill the active 
regiments to war strength, thus giving 
seven classes to the active army in time 
the three 
peace. The 


the reserves 


of mobilization in leu of 


which it has in time of 


other seven classes of 


make up the reserve regiments. So 
that in any given subdistrict there is an 
L3ist) 


regiment 


active regiment (say the and 


its corresponding reserve 
(33lst), each of seven classes and each 
on a war footing, and all the members 


of both attached by ties of military 
service and tradition to the regiment of 


he 


1 
Cildadsses, 


territorial army has 


the re gion 


) seven as has its reserve, and 
the same ties exist there 
There the 


iments, 


are, in active infantry 


reg extra officers in time of 


peace as follows: 1 lieutenant colonel, 
3 commandants (including the major) 
the 


lieutenant colonel commands the reserve 


and 6 captains. In time of war 
regiment, the commandants are avail 


able for its battalions, and the SIX 
captains are also available. Otherwise, 
the reserve regiment has its own officers 
who may consist of retired officers of 
the active army or of officers trained 
the 


during their period in the active army, 


as second lieutenants of reserve 
and who are still in that grade or have 
The 
officers of the territorial army consist 


been promoted to higher grades. 


of retired officers of the regular army, 
officers of the reserve army who have 
chosen to pass to the territorials, or 
officers appointed outright. 

The active regiments keep on hand 
at all times complete equipments for 
They 


They 


the reserves and the territorials. 
can be equipped in a few hours. 


also keep a copy of their descriptive 
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books 
quently and kept up to date. 


and these are checked up fre- 

The active army may be said to be 
the first the 
second, the territorials for the line of 


line, reserve army the 
communications, and the territorial re 
serve for interior guards, protection of 
roads, bridges, railroads, magazines 
etc. Some months before the war broke 
out I used the following language in 
a report on the organization and re 


cruitment of the French army: 


The lessons of the war of 1870 have 
not been lost on the French. In the next 
war there will be no hesitation, nobody 
wandering about hunting in a dazed way 
for somebody to tell him where he be 
longs, and train-loads of men going from 
Marseilles to join their regiments at 
Chalons will not be side-tracked to let 
pass other train-loads of individuals 
who have spent a weary night en route 
from Chalons to report to their regi 
ments at Marseilles if they are still there 


The 


correctness of this opinion. 


mobilization the 


The war 


demonstrated 


broke out during the wheat harvest in 
France, and a very large proportion of 
the enlisted men of the regiment had 
been given an extended leave of absence 
for the purpose of getting in the crop 
At the same time many of the officers, 
as is customary, took advantage of this 
weakening of the regiment to take leave 
Some days before the actual mobiliza 
tion, in fact just after the ultimatum 
sent by Austria to Servia, all the officers 
and men were recalled. This seemed 
to me at the time a rather extreme meas- 
ure, but illustrated the perfection of 
On the night 
of July 30 the railroad company at 


the system of readiness. 


Orleans prepared hasty illumination in 
the railroad yards, consisting mainly of 
electric lamps, which were swung from 
the telegraph posts and other convenient 
places. The same night trains were made 
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up ready to take the horse artillery and 
the cyclist group. | examined these 
trains. They consisted of freight cars 
on which were printed, as is of course 
on all freight cars in France, the 
capacity in men and horses. The cars 
destined for the men were equipped 
with double wooden benches running 
lengthwise of the car. These benches 
had a single back, so that the men sit 
back to back. They are only used at 
uch times and are kept somewhere in 
storage. I had never seen them before. 
Each train had one first class car for 
officers. 

There are in Orleans three principal 
points of embarkation—the railway 
station proper, some yards about a 
mile away from the railway station, and 
a great system of yards, called “Les 
\ubrais,” about three miles farther 
out. The cyclist group and the horse ar- 
tillery had their permanent quarters 
near the smaller yards and were loaded 
there. They were the first to go and left 
on Saturday, each being required to first 
join its cavalry division. The cyclist 
group belonged to the 4th Battalion of 
Light Infantry and on mobilization 
would join the 7th Cavalry Division 
Under the regulations a cyclist group 
has but six hours to prepare for 
mobilization, and I was told that such 
groups on the frontier, forming a part 
of the covering troops, have but three 
hours. They do not wait for their 
reservists. The cyclist group began its 
preparation as early as Thursday night, 
July 30, at which time it drew an extra 
allowance of 500,000 cartridges. On 
this same night, about midnight, a table 
was rigged up in one of the principal 
streets of the city with electric lamps 
swung over it in an improvised way, 
and around this table was seated a 
board of officers, charged with the re- 
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q 
quisition of horses for the cyclist group i 
and the horse artillery hese horses it 
were to supplement those kept on hand i 
all the time. I had no way of ascet i 
taining with certainty, but it must be 


a fact, that the horses requisitioned for 
these units are purposely taken fror 
the immediate neighborhood, otherwis« 
I cannot account for the speed with 
which they were brought in, as_ the 
mobilization and the _ orde 
requisition which always accompanies it 
had not yet been decreed 

The order for the mobilizati: 
at Orleans at 4.30 p. m., Saturday, Au 
gust 1. In the mayor’s office of e 
community in France are kept at all 
times, under seal, several copies of 
large printed ‘form decreeing the general 
mobilization of the land and sea force 
of the republic. Nothing is left blank 
in this form except a small space in 
which is to be added the date of the hrst 
day of the mobilization. This first day 
of the mobilization begins at midnight 
following the receipt of the order. Th 
telegram sent to the mayor informed hin 
that the first day of the mobilizatior 
would be Sunday, August 2. He imme 
diately broke the seal, entered this date 
in its proper place on the forms, and 
posted these up all over the city \] 
though the mobilization was not t 
begin until midnight of Saturday, the 
regiment began active preparations earl) 
Saturday morning, after receiving the 
telegram above alluded to. This, how 
ever, was simply to render their four 
days’ work a little easier, because the en 
tire program had been made out long 
before, and there was plenty of time 
lowed for every detail. 

In each company is kept a book call 
the “Livret de Mobilisation “4 his 
book begins with several pages under 


the heading, “Operations without De 








The 


lay,” followed by several pages under 
‘First Day,” 
‘Third Day,” “Fourth 


the respective headings, 


“Second Day,” 
Day.” ‘The active regiments have four 
days in which to mobilize; the reserve 


regiments have the same length of time 


nimediatel) llowing. and for 
1NmMedmately rOuoOW INE, an so on Tot 


1 


he territorials, et The “Operations 
without Delay” are supposed to com 
mence the moment of the receipt of th 


order for mobilization. They consist of 
putting the barracks at once into perfect 
rder and condition, issuing instructions 
to the men to insure perfect silence and 
rder, and notifying the battalion at 
Pithiviere, so that it may come in to 
Orleans at once, as all of its mobiliza 


tion is conducted at regimental head 


quarters. The men of this battalion, on 
arriving at Orleans by train, are lodged 
in schoolhouses in the town. On the 


brand new clothing and equip 


All 


the harness is replaced with new har- 


first day 
I t Udy, 


ment are furnished to all the men. 


ness, the storehouses are opened, and 
each company makes a fatigue detail, 
which goes to the storehouses and draws 
brand new supplies for the resérvists 


who are expected to begin to arrive the 


next day. The old uniforms and equip- 
ment which the men have been wearing 
are set aside for the use of the reserves 
of the territorials. The new supplies 
intended for the reservists are placed in 
an orderly way in a fixed room desig 
nated beforehand, so as to be c ynpletely 
ready for issue to the reservists as they 
come in. All this is supposed to occupy 
the forenoon of the first day, but on this 
particular occasion, on account of the 
warning, much of this work was com 
pleted on Saturday, before the order for 
mobilization was received. This, how- 
ever was the only respect in which their 


schedule was varied. 


At a fixed hour on the first day of 
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the mobilization the allotment of squad 
rooms 1s made to provide for the reser- 
vists. ‘To this end certain companies, 
previously designated, evacuated the 
barracks and took up their quarters in 
the schoolhouses of the city. Wagons 
loaded with straw in bales of a uniform 
size, are sent to these schoolhouses, and 
each man is given a bale of straw to 
sleep on. The companies so displaced 
have to leave the common mess, so eacli 
company takes with it to its schoolhouse 
its rolling kitchen. I was told that this 
is the first time the regiment has used 
these kitchens since the maneuvers of 
1908. 

Che rolling kitchen is not very popu 
lal The officers object to it becauss 
they think that the men should alway 
do their own cooking, firstly, because 
they are very likely to have to do so 
and must be kept in practice, and 
secondly, because the nature of the 
French soldier is such that it is best 
to keep him occupied at all times. The 
rolling kitchen consists of a limber and 
the kitchen itself. In the limber are two 
covered compartments for the kitchen 
utensils and one uncovered compart 
ment for the firewood. There is a seat 
for the driver in front of these com 
partments, and just under this seat are 
placed two straps for the rifle of the 
driver. Two horses draw the limber, 
which is attached to the kitchen much 
the same as the limber is attached to a 
gun. The kitchen has two compart 
ments, one for coffee or vegetables and 
the other for boiled meat or soup 
When I first saw the kitchen supper was 
being cooked, which consisted of a sort 
of mashed potatoes in a liquid forn 
and stewed meat. The meat was in 
three cans, which were punched with 
In this 


way soup was made separately from the 


holes and set in boiling water. 
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meat. The cans were not covered with 
the water and the steam did most of the 
work. The idea of this kitchen is that 
the cookiu.g can be done while on the 
march, so that all will be ready on reach- 
ing the halting place. The fire is regu- 
lated from the back of the car and the 
ashes are dropped out as they go along. 

The room left in the barracks by the 
company so withdrawing is available for 
the other companies, whose strength is 
now raised to 250 men each, by utiliz 
classes of the 


ing the four youngest 


reservists. On this occasion it was not 
necessary to exhaust all of the fourth 


Ciass, 


The sheet sewed into every man’s 


notebook instructs him, among other 


things, on which day of the mobiliza- 
tion he is to report. This is to avoid the 
congestion on the railway lines which 
would take place if every reservist un 
] 


dertook to join at the same time. A 


copy of all these individual notebooks 
s kept in the regiment, and these reserv- 
ists having previously been assigned to 
the companies, each company keeps the 
notebooks of its own quota. These are 
hecked up at certain fixed periods by 
+} 


the battalion commander, who sees that 


any changes, made necessary by re 


movals, etc., of the reservists, are duly 
entered, and who also sees that these 
books correspond at all times with the 
recapitulation sheet kept at regimental 
headquarters for the reservists of the 
entire regiment, so that the day and 


hour of arrival of each reservist are 
known in his organization and prepara- 
tions can be made in advance for him. 
These preparations are concluded on the 
afternoon of the first day. 

The second day is principally given 
over to the instruction and moral train- 


ing of the men. This takes the form of 


talks, given mostly by the lieutenant and 
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second lieutenant and the first sergean 
& 

This is so carefully prepared for in 
vance that in the Livret de M f 
the hour and the place each one 
these talks are specified. During this s¢ 
ond day st of the reservists 
rived. One of the thi igs le le 
the heading of “Ope ms W ut D 
lay” has been to notify the 1. 1 
so at 3 p. m. on this second da 
clean and completed laundry w nu 
be turned in at the bar k 

On the third day yplie e issu 
in the following le First, 1 
utensils of all sorts, including entren 
ing tool second, an 1 n; thir 
subsistence supplies \s rega 
subsistence supplie each el 
given a travel ration, which he carries 
his pack and which is rega asa 
serve not to be touched ex: tin <¢ { 
gency. Two days’ ration 
the same nature as the rat i é 
the field are put on the train. It 
supposed that more in tw 
be spent on the train. Final 1 dist 
barkation ration is packed on the t1 
for use the first day attet s ) 
On this same third day the n f 
sioned officers draw thi p nd 
lowances for fifteen days in nce at 
the reservists are reimbursed the s 
they have paid t for subsistence 
joining the corp As it is k n 
ictly how long it eT f ( 
to < ne the reg ent n 
homes, and as the of their arriy 
is of course known, the s 1e the 
is easily determined, there being tw 
meals in a day, breakfast not countin 
All these payments are made in e: 
company by the company quartermast 
sergeant, who draws the mn ym the 
tresoricr of the regiment The « 
pany wagons are then packed Ea 
company has a baggage wagon and 








ammunition wagon. Each officer is al- 
lowed a small chest, about half the size 
yf our new model foot-lockers, and two 
first sergeants have a chest between 
them. 

On the fourth day the active regiment 
embarks. Some time before this martial 
law has been declared throughout the 
country, and the railroads, as well as 
everything else, pass under military con 
trol. This was affected in Orleans as 
follows. A field officer of the territorial 
army was put in command of the station 
ind yards, assisted by subordinate offi- 
cers of the territorials. All the railroad 
officials and such employes as could not 
be spared from railroad duty were or- 
ganized beforehand into a special corps, 
with military rank corresponding to 
their duties Some time before the 
mobilization I had a conversation with 
the colonel of the 82nd Infantry on a 
train, and in the course of this talk he 
told me that when he was a commandant 
he had-been detailed for a year as mill 
tary general manager of one of the rail- 
roads in France, and explained to me 
that his duties were, during that year, 
to thoroughly familiarize himself with 
his railroad, and to that end he was re- 
garded as having all the rights and 
privileges of an actual general manager 
except that he gave no orders, save such 
as were necessary for his own instruc- 
tion. He had a private car and came 
and went at will, all doors being open to 
him. He did not explain to me just 
what his duties would be on mobiliza- 
tion, but I gathered from the general 
tenor of his remarks that he would take 
upon himself very much the same duties 
as a general manager would have in time 
of peace 

Each battalion commander of the ac- 


tive regiment about to depart designates 


a lieutenant as railway reconnaissance 
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officer. I had the good fortune to a 

company one of these reconnaissance 
officers and to observe his functions 
He went to the railway station the even 

ing before the departure, reported to the 
fficer in command, and was by him in 

troduced to the various railway officials 
He had a consultation with all of these, 
during which a mutual understanding 
was arrived at. These railway officials 
were in civilian clothing, but wore a 
white band on their sleeves on which 
their rank was indicated by the neces 

ary number of gold stripes (three ga 
lons for a captain, two for a lieutenant, 
etc.). Lists are furnished to these of- 
ficials, showing the exact number of 
men, horses and vehicles pertaining to 
the battalion. 

The reconnaissance officer sees that 
the train is ready, inspects the cars, and 
checks them with reference to capacity. 
As a rule one train is assigned to a com 
plete organization, such as a battalion 
The maximum length of a train is fixed 
at 300 meters. This allows about fifty 
cars, including the freight cars and the 
third-class cars for the men, first-class 
cars for the officers, freight cars for the 
horses and vehicles, ammunition, pro 
visions, etc. Every battalion goes out 
complete. The particular battalion 
whose reconnaissance officer I went with 
had an effective of 1,038 men and 61 
horses. Each of the three battalions of 
the 13lst Infantry was embarked at a 
different hour, and the regiment had 
two different points of embarkation. 

All military trains run at a uniform 
speed of 25 kilometers (15 miles) per 
hour. In making up trains in the rail- 
way yard cars are shifted by means of 
an electric trolley attached to a truck, 
which truck runs on a track that is laid 
across all the tracks in the yard. Ifa 
train is being made up on track No, 10, 
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ior instance, and there are cars on track 
No. 1, this truck is run across the yard 
by means of its trolley to track No. 1. 
On the truck is a track which is brought 
into exact junction with track No. 1. 
There are also scattered about the yard 
at various points small capstans, which 
run by electricity. A cable is fastened 
to a car, which is some distance down 
the track, a few turns are made round 
the capstan, a button is pressed and the 
capstan revolving starts the car in mo- 
tion; a sufficient momentum is thus ac- 
quired to pass the car on to the next cap- 
stan, and so on till it comes within reach 
of the truck above mentioned. A cable 
is then attached to the car, the current 4s 
turned on in the truck, and by means of 
a winch on the latter the car is quickly 
hauled up on to the truck, which 1s then 
conducted by means of its trolley to 
track No. 10 where the operation is re- 
versed. I watched them make up a 
train in this way and they did it with 
remarkable swiftness and without any 
confusion. 

When the reconnaissance officer has 
completed all preliminary arrangements, 
he reports to his battalion commander, 
at the same time informing him of any 
changes in detail that will have to be 
made. When troops set out from their 
garrison on the fourth day of the mobill- 
zation, they are taken first to what is 
called the gare regulatrice, or what 
might be called the “base of transporta- 
tion.” The nearest gare regulatrice to 
Orleans at the commencement of the 
mobilization operation was Troyes (Or- 
leans was itself afterwards made a gare 
regulatrice). On the morning of the 
fourth day of mobilization one battalion 
of the 40th Territorials was sent to 
Troyes to guard that station. 

As soon as the active regiment has 
left, the barracks belong to the reserve 
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regiment. These reserves have been 
coming in and billeting at different 
points in the city. All round the bar 


rack yard are posts with placards, indi 
cating the assembly point of all the 
companies—of the active army, of the 
reserve regiment, and of the territorials 
As these men are arriving at the same 
time this avoids confusion \ man 
goes to his company’s assembly point 
immediately on arriving and waits there 
with others till a noncommissioned 
officer of the company comes and gets 
him. When enough men have assem 
bled at any particular rendezvous they 
are taken to their billeting point in the 
city. For instance, one company of re 
serves was billeted in a theater. While 
there are three battalions in an active 
regiment there are only two in the re 
serve regiments and these are numbered 
Sth and 6th Battalions, because ther: 
was formerly a 4th Battalion for a 
special purpose which has since been 
discontinued. The companies in the re 
serve regiment are numbered from 17 to 
24, while the companies in the active 
regiment corresponding are numbered 
from 1 to 12. 

As soon as the 131st had left, Colonel 
Lebegue, who is the senior lieutenant 
colonel, moved his regiment into the 
barracks and proceeded to mobilize in 
exactly the same way. As the terri 
torials and also, to some extent, the re 
serves of the territorials are used during 
the mobilization to guard the railway 
lines, bridges, etc., they are mobilized in 
part during the first four days, and as 
fast as a company is ready it relieves the 
men belonging to the railway guards, 
who up to this time have been charged 
with this duty. The territorial regiment 
consists of three battalions, the com 
panies being numbered from 1 to 12 


The strength of a company is alway 
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250 on a war footing in any of these 


regiments. There used to be for each 


group represented by the active regi 
ment, the reserve and the territorial, a 
depot battalion. This is now replaced 
by depot companies, which vary in num- 
the 


They began with five companies, 


ber according to the strength at 
cle pot 
one for each battalion of the active and 
reserve regiments, but at one time dur 
ing the mobilization our depot had as 
many as eleven of these companies and 
the effective reached 7.000 men. Fre ym 
these men at the depot reinforcements 
are sent from time to time to the three 
regiments constituting the group, with 
the object of making good losses in ac- 
tion and from other causes. The “ma 
jor” of the active regiment stays behind 


and commands this depot. He is as 


iptain tresorier and the 


sisted by the « 
captain of supplies, and has besides a 
complement of officers and noncommis 
sioned officers for the furnishing, in 
structing, training and disciplining of th 
men who arrive at the depot. The depot 
companies are composed in part of men 
left over after the regiments are formed 
to their war strength and in part of men 
of this year’s class—that is, the class of 
1914, who were due to report in Oct 

whom volunteered for 


The class of 1915 was 


ber, but many of 
service at once 
also warned to be ready for a call in ad- 
vance, and it was understood that, as 
soon as the class of 1914 could be given 
some training and taken to the front, the 
class of 1915 would at once replace it 
at the depot. 

The requisition, like the mobilization, 
worked with perfect smoothness. Cards 
for each horse and each vehicle had been 
made out long before and were at once 
placed on the respective animals or ve- 
hicles, which were brought in at once 
in obedience to the requisition order, 
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which was posted throughout the city at 
the same time and just under the order 
for the mobilization. Men were detailed 
to fit harness and to brand the horses. 
The very first men to be mobilized were 
the blacksmiths belonging to the re- 
serves and territorials, and they were 
day 
This 
All the 


regimental vehicles, which are 


kept constantly at work by relays, 
and night, shoeing the horses 
was done in the barrack yard. 
regular 
kept in sheds provided for the purpose 
and which I had never seen before, ap- 
peared on Saturday as if by magic. | 
was told that payment is not made for 
requisitioned articles as a rule until after 
the war. Receipts are generally given 
accompanied by an order on the treas 
ury, but I understand that this year pay 
ment was actually made in a great many 
"aSes 

In addition to this requisition the 
contracts long 


government had made 
} 


efore with many of the principal mer 


chants and dealers in various goods 


which would be required. Officers had 
been detailed to inspect the stock of 
such merchants as keep about the same 
amount of stock on hand at all times 
and a price had been agreed upon at 
which the government would at once 
take over such stock at the moment of 
mobilization. From time to time off 
cers would inspect the stock to see that 
it had not deteriorated. For instance, 
I had a talk with one of the leading mer 
chants in town, who chanced to be a cap 


40th 
marked to him that he might have some 


tain of the Territorials. I re 
difficulty in connection with his business, 
and he informed me that on the first 
day of the mobilization all of his stock 
would pass automatically into the hands 
of the government. 

As an illustration of the perfection of 
detail which characterizes all their plans 
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made in advance, on the night before 
each day of the mobilization a card for 
the following day was hung on the wall 
of the orderly room. It was the duty of 
everyone concerned to consult this card 
from time to time. It consisted of forty 

two vertical columns and as many hori 

zontal divisions as there were items o| 
work to be done on the day in question 
The first vertical column was for hour 

and minutes, the second was a wid 
‘olumn, in which was written opposite 
the different hours and minutes exactly 
what was to be done at that time. The 
ther vertical columns, from 3 to 42 in 

clusive, were devoted each to an officer, 
noncommissioned officer or soldier, who 
had anything to do with the mobilization, 
the first column being for the captain, 
the next for the lieutenant, and so on 
The squares formed by the vertical and 
ross lines were covered with blue 
crayon everywhere except under the 
name of, say, an officer, and opposite 
the hour that he had any function to 
perform, in which case the square was 
left white and in it was written “See 
Column 2.” If, for instance, the cor 
poral of the Nth squad wished to know 
what his duties would be for the day 
and at what hours, he had only to glance 
down his own column, see where the 
white spots were, run his eye across to 
column 2 on the same line and read what 
was there indicated for him, at the same 
time observing column 1 on that line to 
find out when he was to do it. 

Detailed arrangements were made foi 
storing the property of the men which 
was to be left behind. Each man made 
up such property into a roll, and these 
were assembled by squad and section 
plainly marked and stored in the com 
pany storerooms. 

The entire mobilization was conducted 


with the utmost calmness, coolness and 
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machine-like precision | had been 
somewhat amused during the year by 


the way in which they were always talk 
ing about the necessity for calmness an 
the excited manner in which they gen 
erally talked about it and conduct 
their exercises, such as embarkation, et 
By the word “excited” I do not 
loss of control, but rather an intense ap 


plication to the work in hand und 


high pressure and a considerable degree 


of nervous strain. This was generally 
quite noticeable in the ordinary work 

1 ‘ ‘ ‘ : 

the best officers, but the complete changt 


in their methods the moment the mobili 
zation was commenced was very strik 
ing. I remarked to one captain who had 
been sitting at his desk, smoking ciga 
rettes and chatting with me for about an 
hour, that I had never seen him sit still 
more than two or three minutes at a 
time since I had known him, and I asked 
him why he did not get out and set to 
work. He replied that he had no work 


to do, that it had all been done long 


ag 
and was practically running itself; that 
now was the time for repose, because in 
a few days there would be very little 
rest for anybody. 

This was characteristic of the attitude 
of practically all the officers during the 
entire period of four days during which 
the active regiment was mobilizing, and 
was practically the same for the reserve 
regiment. The corps commander, Gen 
eral Brochin, issued an order on Sun 
day, the first day of the mobilization, 
calling the attention of all the regimental 
commanders in the garrison to what he 
had told them on the division staff ride 
about the necessity for the men and 
staff officers to get all possible rest and 
repose under all circumstances. The 
men were also very calm, almost no 


cheering was done and, in general, I 


would say that their attitude was char 
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acterized more by determination than 
by enthusiasm. With the people, includ- 
ing the women, it was much the same. 
As regiments marched away the streets 
were densely lined with people—mostly 
women, of course—who showered bou- 
quets of flowers upon the men, but there 
was practically no weeping and very lit- 
tle cheering. A stranger would have 
said that the national character had been 
completely metamorphosed. But I be- 
lieve it would be truer to say that, while 
the French allow themselves to manifest 
an extreme degree of vivacity over 
trifling affairs, there is probably not a 
calmer, more resolute and more deter- 
mined nation in the world at times of 
great crisis.. At any rate they certainly 
manifested these characteristics at this 
time. 

As an illustration of their determin- 
ation to run everything by schedule, | 
noted that the government refused to 
accept volunteers until the twentieth day 
of the mobilization, in order to avoid 
interfering with the regular operations. 
Many organizations of such volunteers 
were made up from men of the different 
nationalities who had spent some time 
in France, such as English, Americans, 
Italians, etc. Many of these were sent 
to Orleans and I saw them at work. 

On August 21 I was shown through 
the base depot at the Aubrais (the rail- 
way yards at Orleans). Before the war 
broke out no one here, not in the secret 
of the mobilization plans, had any idea 
of the importance of this depot in the 
general system. It was generally sup- 
posed to be provisioned sufficiently to 
provide for the wants of soldiers pass- 


ing through from the south. Great 
herds of cattle had been assembled there 
and were pastured for the time being 
on the artillery and infantry ranges, 
which are quite extensive and only about 
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two miles from the yards. Soldiers of 
the 40th Territorial Regiment had been 
detailed to care for these herds. They 
also milked the cows and sent the milk 
into the “ambulances” established in 
Orleans. Enormous supplies of forage 
had been sent forward from this depot 
ever since the first, and very little re- 
mained. The depot and yards were very 
thoroughly guarded by the territorials 
Early in the mobilization these yards 
handled 80,000 troops in one night 
This included, of course, the reserves 
who were joining their regiments. 

The most important feature of the 
depot is the bakery. It has a daily ca 
pacity of 80,000 rations and works con- 
stantly, day and night. Eight hundred 
men of the Intendance Department were 
employed. The brick bases of the 
ovens are permanent. Nobody ever 
knew before what they were for. All 
that had to be done was to put on the 
iron tops. Great piles of firewood 
were kept replenished from the neigh 
boring forest (the forest of Orleans, 
one of the largest in France), and sup- 
plies of wood came in on trains every 
day. They showed me ovens which 
were just heating up. The embers were 
then raked out, and the unbaked loaves 
pushed in by means of long-handled 
rakes. All the men worked stripped to 
the waist. The dough was kneaded by 
electricity. Great kneading vats run on 
tracks. 
automatic trip at each end very ingeni 


They are equipped with an 


ously arranged, so that when the vat 
has run its length on the track in one 
direction it runs back in the opposite 
direction. At the same time a set of 
paddles is made to turn round and 
round in a plane at right angles to th 
axis of movement of the vat. In thi 
way every particle of dough is kneaded 
The round loaves were made up by 
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hand. Each was dated on its top, so 
that when baked it could be seen at a 
glance on what day it was baked. 

I was then shown the coffee roasters 
They work also by electricity. Ina fur- 
nace burning coke is made to turn very 
rapidly a great iron globe containing 190 
pounds of coffee. A curved track leads 
out from the furnace and from time to 
time the attendant runs the globe out on 
this track, its rotating motion continu- 
ing all the time just the same. He un- 
screws the end of the axis and pulls out 
a long red with a sort of spoon at the 
further end. This spoon is full of the 
coffee. He turns it over and lets the 
coffee fall out, then replaces the rod in 
the axis. If the coffee is not sufficiently 
roasted he returns the globe to the fur- 
nace. When the coffee is completely 
roasted the globe is run out on the 
curved track, its motion stopped, a door 
at the bottom is opened and the coffee 
pours out into an enormous tray where 
it is raked back and forth by long- 
handled rakes till thoroughly cooled. It 
is of a perfectly uniform, rich brown 
color. Not a grain is burned or un- 
roasted. Two of these furnaces were 
in operation, 

This depot was stocked for the first 
seventeen days of the mobilization, but 
at the end of the seventeenth day it 
was exhausted. Since then the supplies 
it forwarded were those that came in 
after the mobilization began (this does 
not apply to bread, of course). 

So perfect is the secret working of 
their system that the colonel in charge 
told me that he had no idea where his 
supplies and bread were being sent. All 
he knew was that he sent them to the 
gare regulatrice (probably Troyes) and 


*While on the subject I might say that the wives of officers get letters frequently from 
their husbands, but they are undated, have no indication of the place at which they were 
written, and give no details. 


of the further direction he was com 
pletely ignorant 


I was also shown through one of the 


g 
“ambulances.” There is a large num 
ber of these and they are mostly located 
in schoolhouses. The one I visited is in 
the normal school for the education of 
young women teachers. It has a ca 
pacity for 160 wounded and sick, but 
up to the time when I visited it its 
greatest number had been 8&5 rif 
teen of these have since been returned 
to duty, and twenty-eight more were 
awaited. 

The schoolhouses, particularly the 
ones that are new and up to date, make 
ideal locations for hospitals. The one 
I saw had large, bright, light and airy 
wards. There were fifteen rooms which 
were formerly occupied as bedrooms by 
the staff of the scho 1, and these were 
now reserved for wounded or sick offi 
cers, each room containing a single bed 
Many of these rooms had toilet rooms 
adjoining. The building was sur 
rounded by very pleasant grounds with 
plenty of flowers and trees, and all men 
whose condition permitted it were kept 
outdoors as much as possible. There 
seemed to be an ade juate staff of female 
nurses and surgeons. Many of the for 
mer were recent graduates as trained 
nurses. In the fever ward I observed 
sheets of cross-section paper opposite 
every bed for the curve of temperature 
In this ward the beds were separated by 
partitions. There was an isolated ward 
for contagious diseases. There were at 
the time two cases of venereal disease 
Most of the wounded had been shot in 
the legs, apparently due to shrapnel fire 


All the men were very cheerful, anxious 
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to get back, and very confident of 
victory 

There was a dining-room fitted up for 
The 


operating room was large, well lighted, 


such patients as could get to it. 
and abundantly equipped with band 
ages, packs, etc., and fairly well with in 


struments The pharmacy appeared 
modern and well arranged and equipped 
Charts of the hospital were hung on the 
walls of the main corridor. The chief 
surgeon had a well-arranged private of 
hice. There was a “home-made” ice-box 
in the back hall, made by using two 
store boxes of different sizes and pack 
ing the interval with sawdust. The in 
side box was not lined with metal, how 
ever, and there was no provision fot 
carrying off the water from the melted 
ice. It 
through 
floor, 
apparently a 


school. 


and the dinner, which was just ready, 


was simply allowed to leak 
the sawdust and out on to the 
The kitchen was 
for the 


[t was large and well equipped 


which was tile 


permanent one 


appeared to me to be excellent. They 


said they had a very fine cook.~ Ther« 
was great variety, and everything most 
well prepared. The linen 


stocked The bed 


linen was very coarse, and was a sort 


extremely 


closets were well 


of gray color instead of white. Every 
thing was scrupulously clean and neat 

Some of the men at the depot con 
sisted of 
commissioned 


Alsatians who were ex-non 
officers of the German 
Army. There were about 150 of these, 
and they were drilled as a separate com 
pany to familiarize them with the Frenc] 
drill regulations. There was also a sep 


arate group of St. Cyr cadets and 
those who had passed their examination 
for entrance to St. Cyr. All the mem- 
bers of the class of 1914 who were due 
to be called in October, and who for 


that reason were enlisting in advance in 
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“apaches or 


1914 


large numbers, were drilled by them 
selves. All the men at the depot and all 
the territorials who were not on guard 
duty drilled regularly. Their spirit wa 
excellent and their work was very good 
There was a rather large detachment of 
“hard 


They were rounded up on the 


citizens” from 
Paris. 
of the mobilization and sent 


to rleans 


Sect yd d Ly 


down to be out of harm’s 


way. They had never been issued uni 
forms or arms, but they drilled in citi 
zen’s clothing and even had a sort of 
organization, with acting noncommis 
sioned officers from among themselves 
They made no trouble and were very 
peaceable, although most of them looked 
like typical jail-birds. 

I made inquiries to see if there was 
any tendency not to respect the rights of 
property, and was assured that not a 
single complaint had been made. Fruit 
Was ripening all around, as well as vege 
tables, the men billeted on a place had 
the run of the gardens, many of them 
were from other localities, and all had 
been many years away from the influ 
ence of military discipline (I am speak 
ing now, of course, of the territorials ) 
but whenever any man wanted anything 
I was assured that he either paid for it 
or did without it. My own observation 
was to the same effect. 

The 33lst Infantry (our reserve reg! 
ment) got away on the eighth day of th 


mobilization as scheduled, one battalion 


leaving at 3.00 a. m, and the other at 
6.00 a. m. [ 


Every man was full 


equipped in brand new supplies as 1 
the active regiment, every man had tw 
pairs of brand new shoes, the same a 
the men of the active regiment, and, lik 
them, 


wore an overcoat with jack« 


under it, and carried three cartridg 


boxes, containing 88 cartridges. T1 











is 
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pack contained underclothing, handker 
chiefs, etc. Each man carried some one 
of the entrenching tools and a marmite 
or cooking pan. ‘The articles pertaining 
to the squad, such as lanterns, were dis 
tributed among the men. There was no 
difference between their dress and equip 
ment and that of the active regiment.‘ 
Both battalions were commanded by 
commandants of the active regiment 
(the 13lst), and the regiment by the 
extra lieutenant colonel of the 13lst 
lhe majority of the captains were also 
from the 13lst (extra captains). They 
were always regretting their shortage of 
officers, but this applied mostly to the 


‘In the territorial regiment each man had two pair of shoes, one of them being t 
I g 


lieutenants in the active army. Theit 
excellent system of providing so many 
extra officers in all grades above | 
ant gives them enough to officer theit 
reserve regiments with 

officers. I was struck by 


pearance of the men of the reset 


ve reg 
ment. They were old enough to be s« 
ous and sensible, and not old enough 
have put on much flesh. They were a 


fine, upstanding and determined 


1 1 
1 OKING 


lot. Of the three battalions of the tet 


ritorial regiment, two were sent to guard 
important stations Che other battalion 
remained to guard the Aubrais and the 


1 


bridges in the neighborhood of Orleans 


brand new 


issue, but the other being his own shoes, if in good enough condition to be acc: pted by the 


board of officers which examined them 


They were then reimbursed for by the Government 


Operations by the Forces under General 
Sir E. Allenby in Palestine 
By Captain A. Mackintosh, British Army 


HE 


originally 


while it 
the 
strip once ruled by the 


term “Palestine,” 


denoted only 

coast 
Philistines, had come by the Christian 
Era to be used for the whole country 
from the “River of 
“Waters of Meron.” 


eral physical features of the country 


Egypt” to the 


Among the gen- 


the most important line of demarcation 
between one physical and climatic zone 
and another is the deep fissure of the 
River Jordan, which divides the country 
West- 


Mediterranean 


into two very distinct regions: 


ern Palestine, with a 


climate, and Eastern Palestine, with a 


‘ 


more extreme “continental” climate and 
a much lower degree of civilization, a 
population, part of which has been but 
recently reclaimed from nomadism. 

Palestine belongs to the subtropical 
zone. The great variety of altitude and 
of surface characteristics causes much 
local variability in the climate. The 
rainy season begins about the end of 
November and the rain at this season 
is the “former rain” of the Bible. Jan- 
uary is the wettest month of the year. 
The rains of March and April are the 
“latter rains of the Bible.” Rains are 
very exceptional between the month of 
May and the middle of November. The 
night dews are very heavy in summer 
and autumn and serve to irrigate the 
summer crops. 

In Palestine, as in all parts of Syria, 
there is an amazing kaleidoscope of 
Recent reports show 
that the “reign of terror” in Palestine 


races and creeds. 


since the war has been extremely rigo- 
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rous. Christian and Moslem notables 
from all parts have been deported and 
imprisoned, while their lands have been 
sequestrated. The Jews seem to have 
fared better than any other section of 
the community in this respect. 
OBJECTIVES OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
Three of the chief motives for under- 
taking this campaign were: (1) to re 
lieve the pressure on the operations in 
Mesopotamia ; (2) to compel the Turks 
to divide their forces; (3) to draw 


troops from their reserve about Aleppo 


These objects were attained, and the 


outcome of the successful campaign, 
with which this article proposes to deal, 
has led to a complete destruction of all 
the Turkish hopes and aspirations in 
the near East. The disastrous effect of 
this campaign upon Turkish morale, as 
a whole, has been inestimable, as is 
the 


from the Turkish 


shown by enormous number otf 
forces in 


We 


can reasonably expect in the near fu 


deserters 
all their theaters of operations. 
ture a still further demoralization of 
Turkey, resulting from the campaig: 
being carried on by the Arabs in th 
region south and east of the Dead Sea 
along the Maan-Medina Railway, whic! 
up to the time of writing has been most 
successful. If we consider the captur: 
of Bagdad, the great Molammeda: 
stronghold, by the Mesopotamian forces 
and Jerusalem with all its ancient r 
ligious associations, it will be realiz: 
that the whole political situation in bot! 
these countries has been reversed. 
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CAMPAIGN DIFFICULTIES TO BE 
OVERCOME «+ 

At first sight the difficulties encoun- 
tered in planning a campaign in this 
country were well nigh insurmount 
able. 

The chief problem was how to cross 
the Desert of Tih. This desert is 
located in the northwest corner of the 
Sinai Pensinsula, and a slight descrip- 
tion of it to illustrate the difficulties 
which were encountered will not be out 
of place. 

The Sinai Pensinsula is triangular 
shaped and is about 230 miles in ex- 
treme length and 150 miles wide, or 
nearly the size of Ireland. It is prac- 
tically waterless and barren, the 
population being not a thousandth of 
that on an equal area in England. The 
south part is a high mass of schists and 
granite, deeply cut into valleys. The 
northern part is limestone country, 
sloping down into the Mediterranean. 

To solve the water problem a pipe 
line was laid across the desert at Tih, 
from the Suez Canal to the Turco- 
Egyptian frontier, a distance of over 
200 miles, which was capable of dis- 
charging a million gallons a day. The 
labor involved in its construction was 
enormous, as the pipes themselves had 
to be procured from England and then 
carried into the desert. 

PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 

The general plan of campaign of 
Gen. Sir E. Allenby in attacking the 
Turkish line at Gaza, Beersheba, was as 
follows: 

He decided to strike his main blow 
against the left flank of the main Turk- 
ish position, Hareira-Sheria. The cap- 
ture of Beersheba was a necessary pre- 
liminary to this operation in order to 


secure the water supplies at that place 


and to give room for the deployment 
of the attacking force on the high 
ground to the north and northwest of 
Beersheba, from which direction he in 
tended to attack the Hareira-Sheria lin 

He chose this front of attack for the 
following reasons: 

1. The enemy’s works in this section 
were less formidable than elsewhere 

2. They were easier of approach than 
other parts of the enemy’s defenses 

3. When Beersheba was in our hands 
we should have an open flank against 
which to operate, and full use could 
be made of the British superiority in 
mounted troops 

To “camouflage” the real point of at- 
tack the aid of the navy was called in 
and a diversion was made by their shell 
ing the Gaza defenses and the enemy’s 
railway station and depots north of 
Gaza from the sea. The obstacles to 
be overcome in these operations were 
considerable and careful preparations 
and training were necessary. Arrange 
ments had to be made whereby the 
troops could be kept supplied with 
water while operating at considerable 
distances from their original water base 
for a period which might amount to a 
week or more. For, though it was 
known that an ample supply existed at 
Beersheba, it was uncertain to what ex 
tent the enemy could have destroyed 
the wells before we succeeded in occupy 
ing the town. There were no good 
roads south of the line Gaza-Beersheha, 
and no reliance could therefore be 
placed in motor transport. The routes 
passable by wheeled traffic were also 
limited and the going was heavy and 
difficult in many places. The 30,000 
pack camels belonging to the force had 
to be allotted to one portion of the east 
ern force to supply it at a distance of 
15 to 20 miles in advance of its railhead 





SSO 
BEERSHEBA 
It was decided to commence the 
operations against Beersheba = on 
October 31, 1917. In the main attack 


two divisions were employed, masking 
the works north of the city, the Im 
perial Camel Corps and some infantry, 
(Welsh) 


farther to the northwest cov 


while a portion of the 53d 
Division 
ered the left of the corps. The right 
of the attack was covered by a cavalry 
regiment. Further east, mounted troops 


took up a line opposite the southern 


defenses of the city. The outlying 
defenses were taken by direct assault 
with small loss to ourselves, but con 
siderable casualties to the enemy. The 


majority of our losses occurred during 


the advance towards the positions 


previous to the assault, the hostile 
artillery being very accurate and very 
difficult to locate. 

Meanwhile the mounted troops, by 
making a forced march of 35 miles, 
had arrived early in the morning of 
October 31 in the hills, some 5 miles 
to the east of Beersheba. 

In the evening of the 3lst the Aus- 
tralian Light Horse rode straight into 
the town from the east. During their 
advance they galloped over two deep 
trenches held by the enemy just outside 
the town and entered it ut 7 p.m., captur- 
ing numerous prisoners. 

The Turks at 
doubtedly taken completely by surprise, 
the 


troops and yepmanry, finely supported 


Beersheba were un 


a surprise from which London 
by their artillery, never gave them time 
\bout 2,000 prisoners and 
taken, 500 


were the 


to recover. 


13° guns and some 
Turkish 
battlefield. 

A slight account of the city of Beer- 


sheba would not be out of place and 


were 


corpses buried on 


might be of interest to the reader 
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It is situated midway between Gaza 
and Hebron, (28 miles from each). The 
most probable meaning of the name is 
“Seven Wells,” despite the nonsemitic 
construction involved in the interpreta 
still 
here, though two are stopped up. In 


tion. Seven ancient wells exist 
biblical times it was an important center 
It is also the 
On 


Wednesdays, the local market day, dur- 


and place of pilgrimage. 


center for buying Bedouin camels. 


ing May and September, a merchant 
could buy perhaps 100 or 200 easily, 
and if he notice he 


1,000 in a 


gave could buy 


month. The average price 
ranges from 10 to 18 napoleons for 
riding animals. 
GAZA 

The actual date of the attack at Gaza 
had been left open until the result of 
the attack at Beersheba was known, as 
it was intended that the former attack, 
which was designed to draw hostile 
forces towards the Gaza sector, should 
take place twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours previous to the attack on the 
After the 
plete success of the Beersheba opera- 
tions it was settled that the attack at 
Gaza should take place on the morning 
of November 2, 1917. The front of the 
attack was about 6,000 and the farthest 
objective was over 3,000 yards from 


Hareira-Sheria line. com 


our front line. The ground over which 
the attack took place consisted of sand 
dunes, rising in some places to 150 feet 
This sand was very deep 
The 


enemy’s defense consisted of several 


in height. 
and the going was very heavy. 


lines of strongly built trenches and 
redoubts. 

At 11 p.m. on November 1, the 52nd 
Division assaulted and 
captured the Turkish 
Umbrella Hill to the west of the city. 


(Lowland ) 
works on 
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This attack drew a heavy bombard- 
ment from the Turks which lasted over 
two hours, but ceased in time to allow 
the main attack, which was timed for 
3 a.m., to form up without interference 
The reason the attack was launched be- 
fore daylight was the great distance 
between our front trenches and _ the 
enemy’s position. The attack was suc- 
cessful in reaching all its objectives, 
with the exception of a small section of 
trench to the left and some of the final 
objectives in the center. Four 
hundred and fifty prisoners were 
taken and many Turks were killed 
Subsequent reports from _ prisoners 
stated that one of the divisions holding 
the Gaza sector was withdrawn after 
losing 33 per cent of its effectives, one 
of the divisions in general reserve being 
drawn into the Gaza sector to replace 
it. ° The attack thus succeeded in its 
primary object, which was to prevent 
any units being drawn from the Gaza 
defenses to meet the threat to the Turk 
ish left flank, and to draw into Gaza as 
large a proportion as possible of the 
available Turkish reserves. 

During the days of the second to the 
sixth of November the bombardment of 
Gaza continued and another attack was 
ordered to take place on the night of the 
6th-7th. During the 6th November a 
certain amount of movement on the 
road north of Gaza was observed by 
our airmen, but nothing indicated a 
general retirement from Gaza. 

The cavalry, while pushing round 
to the north of Gaza, became engaged 
with a force which they discovered was 
the rearguard of the retiring Turks. 
Our infantry then advanced and 
marched into Gaza, which they discov- 


ered entirely unoccupied. 


A description of the city of Gaza 


and its surrounding country might in 
terest the reader 

Gaza is the most southerly of the five 
princely Philistine cities, situated at 
the point where the old trade routes 
from Egypt, Arabia, and Petra to Syria 
meet. It is in many respects the south 
ern counterpart of Damascus by reason 
of its commercial importance Dhe 
modern town is divided into fou 
quarters, one of which is built on a low 
hill \ magnificent grove of very 
ancient olives forms an avenue 4 miles 
long to the north. There are many lofty 
minarets in various parts of the town 
and a fine mosque built of ancient 
materials. On the east is shown the 
tomb of Samson (an erroneous tradi 
tion dating back to the middle ages) 
The water supply is from wells sunl 
through the sandy soil to the rock; of 
these there are more than twenty, an 
unusual number for a Syrian town. The 
land for the 3 miles between Gaza and 
the sea consists principally of sand 
dunes. To the south is a remarkable 
hill, quite isolated and bare, with a small 
mosque and a graveyard. It is called 
El Muntar. “VV atch lower,” and 1S 
supposed to be the mountain “before” 
or “facing” Hebron to which Samson 
carried the gates of Gaza (Judges XVI 
3). An extensive pottery industry ex 
ists in the town, and black earthenwar 
peculiar to the place is manufactured 
there. The surrounding country is 
partly cornland, partly waste, and 1s 


inhabited by wandering Arabs 
ADVANCE ON JERUSALEM 


During November 8 the advance con 
tinued and interest was chiefly centered 
in endeavoring to cut off, if possible, the 
Turkish rearguard retiring from Gaza 


This rearguard, however, fought very 
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stubbornly and, although a considerable 
number of prisoners, guns, ammunition 
and other stores were taken, no large 
body of the enemy was cut off. 

Near Huj, about 12 miles northeast 
of Gaza, a fine charge made by some 
squadrons of the Worcester and War- 
wick Yeomanry captured twelve guns. 
Acting on information procured by the 
Royal Flying Corps instructions were 
issued to the mounted troops directing 
them to press the enemy relentlessly 
along a line 20 mfles north of Gaza. 
had 


reached the stage when the problem be- 


By November 9 operations 
than 
maneuver, the question of water and 
On 
the evening of November 9 there were 


came one of supply rather 


forage being a very difficult one. 


indications that the enemy was organiz- 
ing a counter-attack by all their avail- 
able force 

Hebron, 12 
sheba, in order to take the pressure off 
the 


which had retired towards 


miles northeast of Beer- 


main force, which was retiring 


along the coastal plain. But from in- 
formation received it was obvious that 
this force was far too disorganized to 
make any effective diversion and little 
notice was taken of this demonstration 
circumstances 

The 


suffered considerably from thirst and 


However, under these 


our progress was slow. troops 
our supply difficulties were great, our 
force operating some 35 miles in ad- 
vance of their railhead. The situation 
on the morning of November 13 was 
that the enemy had strung out his force 
(amounting probably to no more than 
20,000 rifles in all) on a front of 20 
miles roughly extending from Ramleh 
Junction, 26 miles west of Jerusalem, 
to Hebron, 19 miles south of Jerusalem 
By a glance at a map it will be seen 
that the enemy had his right flank 
practically turned by the rapidity of 
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our movement along the coast and by 
the determination with which his rear- 
guards on this flank had been pressed 

The 


hoped to exercise some moral effect 


hostile commander may have 
over our plans by the presence of his 
forces on the right flank of our ad 
rhe 


that 


vance ; but, if so, he was mistaken. 
Australian Mounted Troops made 
flank quite secure. 

The general attack was planned to 
take November 13. The 
country attack took 
place is open and rolling, dotted with 


place on 


over which this 
small villages surrounded by mud walls 
and with plantations of trees outside the 
walls. 

The most determined resistance was 
encountered on the enemy’s right flank 
against a position of extreme strength 
about 2,000 yards from our lines. The 
capture of this position by the 52d 
Division, assisted by a most dashing 
mounted who 


charge of troops, 


galloped across the plain under heavy 


fire and turned the enemy’s position 


the 


They 


from feat of 
1,100 


machine 


north, was a fine 


arms. captured some 


prisoners, 3 guns and many 


guns. By the evening of November 
13, 1917, the enemy was again in full 
retreat, and by next morning, Novem- 
ber 14, we occupied all our objectives 

In fifteen days our force had ad 
vanced 60 miles on its right flank and 
42 miles on its left. The reader’s at 
tention should be drawn to this excep 
existing 
Turkish 
army of nine infantry divisions and 


tional advance under the 


conditions. It had driven a 


one cavalry division out of a position 


in which it had been entrenched for 


six months and inflicted on it losses 


amounting to probably nearly two 


thirds of its original effectives. Over 
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9,000 prisoners had been captured and 
more than 100 machine guns. 

After the successful action on Nov- 
ember 13 the mounted troops pressed 
forward in the direction of the line 
Jaffa-Ramleh-Ludd. 

By a brilliant charge at a ridge a 
regiment of mounted troops captured 
Ludd, taking 300 prisoners, five aero- 
planes and a quantity of abandoned 
war material. By the 16th of Novem- 
ber all the objectives allotted to these 
mounted troops were attained. The 
situation was. now as follows. 

By these successes the enemy’s army 
was cut in two and was retiring partly 
east into the mountains towards Jerusa- 
lem and partly north along the coastal 
plain. Reports from the Royal Flying 
Corps indicated that it was probably the 
intention of the enemy to withdraw 
from Jerusalem and to reorganize on a 
line extending from the sea to a point 
20 miles north of Jerusalem. Our 
mounted troops had been marching and 
fighting continuously since October 31 
and had advanced a distance of 75 
miles. The troops, after their fighting 
at Gaza, had advanced in nine days a 
distance of about 40 miles, with two 
severe engagements and continued ad- 
vance guard fighting. In this period 
the 52d Division (infantry) had cov- 
ered 69 miles. 

The railway was being pushed for- 
ward as rapidly as possible and every 
opportunity was taken of landing stores 
at points along the coast. A pause 
was therefore necessary to await the 
progress of railway construction, but 
before our position in the coastal plain 
could be considered secure, it was es- 
sential to obtain a hold of the one good 
road which traverses the Judaen Range 
from north to south, that from Jerusa- 
lem to Nablus. The distance between 


these two places is 86 miles and the road 
is a metalled one, wide and suitable for 
motor trafhe. The intended line of ad 
vance had only one good road, the main 
Jatfa-Jerusalem traversing the hills 
from east to west. The other roads 
were mere tracks on the sides of the 
hills or up stony beds of water courses 
and were quite impracticable for vehic 
ular transport without improvement. 

In order to avoid any fighting in the 
vicinity of the Holy City it was decided 
to envelop it, and dispositions for so 
doing were accordingly made. Our 
troops moved forward in a northeast 
erly direction, with the mounted troops 
guarding the right flank. Opposition 
was encountered at several places, but 
was not at first of a severe nature 
However, on November 21, when out 
advanced parties of yeomanry were 
within 2 miles of the Nablus-Jerusalem 
road, they were heavily counter-attacked 
in this their first attempt to gain the 
road. They were forced to fall back 
after bitter fighting and on the arrival 
of our infantry at this point they, too, 
suffered greatly, chiefly from lack of 
artillery support, owing to the great 
difficulty of bringing up guns over 
very bad roads. Both these attacks 
having failed, it was evident that a 
period of preparation and organization 
would be necessary before an attack 
could be delivered in sufficient strength 
to drive the enemy from his positions 
west of the road. Orders were accord 
ingly issued to consolidate the positions 
gained and prepare for the arrival of 
a relief force. By December 4, all 
reliefs were complete. 

During the period, November 21 to 
December 4, attacks by the enemy 
along our whole front of about 45 


miles extending from a point 5 miles 
west of Jaffa to Butir, 8 miles south 
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west of Jerusalem, led to severe local 


fighting. On the 29th an enemy at- 
tack succeeded in penetrating our out 
post line northeast of Jaffa, but next 
morning the whole hostile detachment, 
numbering 150, were surrounded and 
the Light 


On the 30th a similar fate be- 


captured by Australian 
Horse. 
fell a battalion, when a counter-attack 
by the Australian Light Horse took 200 
prisoners and practically destroyed this 
attacking battalion. 

November 27 


took 750 prisoners, and the enemy’s 


Between and 30 we 


losses in killed and wounded were un- 


doubtedly heavy. The date for the 
attack was fixed for December 8. 
Welsh troops, with a_ cavalry 
regiment, had advanced from _ their 
position north of Beersheba up the 
Hebron-Jerusalem road. The road 
distance between these two places is 24 
miles. The road itself is metalled, 


fairly hard and soon dries after rain. 
It was regularly used by Turkish and 
German military motor transports. In 
normal times there is much vineyard 
and orchard cultivation around Hebron, 
Wheat 
and barley are cultivated to a large 
this The 
Hebron itself is populated by about 20,- 


where cereals are also grown. 


extent in district. town of 
000 persons, consisting of Moslems and 
Jews. They are fanatical and go about 
armed, but since their recent experience 
of Turkish their 
militant ardour has been greatly cooled. 


military methods 
On December 7 the weather broke and 
for three days rain was almost con- 
tinuous. The hills were covered with 
mist at frequent intervals, rendering 
the 
signalling impossible. 


observation from air and visual 


A more serious 
effect of the rain was to jeopardize 


the supply arrangements by rendering 
the 


roads almost impassable—quite 
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impassable, indeed, for mechanical 


transport and camels in many places. 
lhe moved into 


troops positions of 


assembly by night, and, assaulting at 
dawn on December 8, soon gained theit 
first 


steadily 


objective. | hey then 

Artillery 
was soon rendered difficult owing to 
the the the 


difficulty of moving guns forward. 


pressed 
forward. support 


length of advance and 


As the right column had been delayed 


and was still some distance south of 
Jerusalem, it was necessary for the 
London troops to throw back their 


right flank and form a defensive flank 
facing east towards Jerusalem. How- 
ever, after consolidating all gains, it 
was decided that the advance should be 


All the 


west 


continued on the 9th instant. 
enemy’s prepared defenses and 
northwest of Jerusalem had been cap- 


tured and our troops were within a 
short distance of the Nablus-Jerusalem 
road. 

During the day of December 9 we 
captured 300 prisoners and a great 
killed. Our own 
On the 10th the 
The Turks had 


withdrawn during the night and the 


many Turks were 
casualties were light. 


advance was resumed. 


London troops and yeomanry, driving 
back rear guards, occupied a line astride 
of the Nablus-Jerusalem road, 4 miles 
north of the city, while Welsh troops 
occupied a position east of Jerusalem 
the 


These operations isolated the city and 


across Jericho-Jerusalem road 
about noon the enemy surrendered it 
Sir 


official 


December 7, Gen. 
Allenby 


The simplicity and reverence 


At noon of 


Edmund made his 
entrance. 
of General Allenby’s entry on foot like 
the Caliph Omhar, contrasted with the 
1898, 


when he entered the Holy City armed 


Kaiser’s bombastic display in 


to the teeth, escorted by troops and 
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arrayed like a Crusader, must have had 
a great moral effect on the inhabitants. 

It will be remembered that the whole 
of the Kaiser’s-tour in Palestine was 
arranged by Messrs. T. Cook & Sons, 
the well-known tourist agency. 

In the operations, October 31 to De- 
cember 9, over 12,000 prisoners, about 
100 guns of various calibers, not count- 
ing machine guns, more than 20,000,000 
rounds of rifle ammunition and 250,000 
rounds of gun ammunition were taken. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Before proceeding any further with 
these operations, a slight insight into 
the railway facilities afforded in this 
country and the way they were used 
as an adjunct to the campaign might be 
of interest to the reader. Until 1892, 
communication in Palestine was entirely 
by caravan, and this primitive method 
still obtains in many regions, especially 
east of the Jordan. In 1892 the Jaffa- 
Jerusalem Railway was opened and in 
1905 Haifa was linked up to Damas- 
cus by railway. 

Since the outbreak of war, Messner 
Pasha, the chief constructor of the 
Hejaz- Damascus- Deraa- Maan-Medina 
Railway, has built a line from a point 
on the Ramleh-Jerusalem railroad, 8 
miles south of Ramleh, to Beersheba. 
This had been used to bring up supplies 
to the enemy and without its aid they 
would have not been able to keep a 
force in the field. The materials for 
this road had been obtained by pulling 
up other lines. 

From Kantara on the Suez Canal to 
the Egyptian-Turkish frontier, General 
Allenby constructed 180 miles of rail- 
way capable of carrying 90,000 tons a 
month. This line has been double- 
tracked to a point 133 kilometers from 
its starting point. During his advance 


on Jerusalem, General Allenby made 
use of the strategic line before referred 


to constructed by Messner Pasha 


JAFFA 

In passing, a word or two might be 
added as regards the capture of Jaffa, 
the only port of any note in Palestine, 
and a short digression into its past his 
tory and commercial importance might 
be of interest 

Richard Coeur de Lion took it in 
1191, and prior to that it belonged to 


Saladin in 1187 In 1799 it was 
stormed by Napoleon; the fortifications 
were repaired by the British lhe 


modern town of Jaffa derives its im 
portance, first, as a seaport for Jerusa- 
lem and the whole of southern Pales- 
tine, and secondly as a center of the 
fruit-growing industry. During the 
latter port of the nineteenth century it 
greatly increased in size. Its popula 
tion at the present time amounts to 
about 40,000 souls, including among 
Moslems, Christians and Jews, a semi 
religious, semi-agricultural German 
colony who call themselves _ th 
“Templars.” 

The town, which rises on a rambling 
hillock on the coast, about 100 feet high 
has a very picturesque appearance from 
the sea. The harbor is one of the 
worst existing, being simply a natural 
breakwater formed by ledges of reefs, 
safe enough for small oriental craft, 
but very dangerous for large vessels, 
which can only make use of the seaport 
in calm weather; these never come 
nearer than a mile from the shore. A 
single-line railway and a motor road 
connect Jaffa with Jerusalem. The ex 
port trade of the town consists chiefly 
of watermelons, wine, and especially 


oranges (commonly known as Jaffa 


oranges), which are grown in gardens 
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that lie north and east of the town. 
Over 10,000 pilgrims, chiefly Russians, 
visit Jaffa annually. 

After the capture of Jerusalem the 
advance was steadily continued and by 
December 15 our left center was one 
and a half miles northeast of Ludd. 
By December 30 we occupied a line 
running 9 miles northeast of Jerusa- 
lem, and in so doing had inflicted heavy 
losses on the enemy. He attempted on 
December 27 to retake Jerusalem by 
counter-offensive, but this was a com- 
plete failure and was repulsed by our 
counter-offensive which drove him back 
7 miles. 

In view of the above attempt to re 
take Jerusalem it is interesting to note 
a speech delivered by Jemal Pasha at 
Beirut. In the course of his remarks 
he said: “For tactical reasons we have 
been obliged to abandon Jaffa, Ludd, 
and Ramleh, but we shall retake them 
shortly; we have received reinforce 
ments and Jerusalem will remain in our 
hands until the end of the war.” From 
January 16 to February 20 a steady ad 
vance continued without a great deal of 
opposition and a point 14 miles north of 
Jerusalem was reached. The Royal Fly 
ing Corps bombed Afule, 120 miles 
northwest of Jerusalem. Railway com- 
munications had opened with Jerusalem 
as railhead. Our standard gauge line 
at this time had been laid north of 
Ludd. 

On February 21 the ancient and his- 
torical city of Jericho (or Eriha) was 


captured and the whole of southern 
Palestine was thus cleared of the Turks. 
The capture of this city adds anothet 
considerable success to the maintenance 
of the list of victories standing to the 
credit of General Allenby’s troops 
Jericho, though of sniall commercial im- 
portance, has a high military value 
Several roads or tracks pass through it, 
and it is within 5 miles of the bridge 
and ford across the river Jordan. Dur- 
ing the war, the Turks, under German 
guidance, replaced the old bridge by a 
great concrete construction. Over this 
and through Jericho ran one of their 
chief lines of communication between 
Jerusalem and Trans-Jordania, and Da 
mascus. Some 2 miles before Jericho 
there is a road which runs north and 
south of the Jordan valley. This gives 
General Allenby a third line of advance 
to the Turkish base at Nablus or Shee 
ham, in addition to the coastal road and 
a direct mountain road from Jerusalem 
to Nablus. The central road, Jerusalem 
to Nablus, is a good, wide metalled one, 
86 miles in length, and has no very 
steep gradients. It is quite suitable for 
motor transport. 

The British are now established in the 
most fertile region of the Holy Land 
and are assured of a commanding posi 
tion at the head of the comparatively 
level ground parallel to the Jordan val- 
ley. This district is the most pleasant in 


Palestine, and is the private property of 
the Sultan of Turkey. 
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4 Letter from France 
FRANCE, NOVEMBER 4, 1917. 
Dearest MOTHER: 

Still no mail, but I have hopes that 
some will come soon. I have just read 
a splendid article by George Pattullo in 
he Saturday Evening Post, called 
“Come Through with the Punch.” That 
man is over here and knows the job we 
have. There is one saying in there that 
should be copied in every home in the 
country. It is this: “This war is not go- 
ing to be won by Y. M. C. A. workers or 


relief societies, 


; 


or Red Cross workers, 
but by big, two-fisted fighting men, 6 
feet tall and wearing size 10 shoes, who 
can fight and work for 18 hours, eat a 
huge meal, go to bed and get up and do 
it all over again.” 

That is the truest thing that I have 
heard yet, and the longer you are over 
in the thick of things here the more you 
will know it is true. 

One picks up a paper and reads: “Po 
dunk Relief Society shows great patriot- 
ism by giving a chicken dinner,” etc. 
It is all right, of course, but they are 
side issues and tend to give the men 
over here the idea that people at home 
don’t realize the job ahead. You people 
see what I mean; it is letting the tail 
wag the dog. Ambulance corps are all 
right, too; but don’t you see we have to 
get an army before we can go to side 
issues. Why, even a wagon load of beer 
going forward has the right of way over 
i string of ambulances going back. Two 
f my classmates here are Y. M. C. A. 
workers, but can’t you see that any man 
in the uniform of the line of the army 
is more of a comrade than they are. 

The relief of soldiers is secondary to 
getting them fit for fighting. They have 
‘omfortable quarters and fixed hours 
and are safe, yet their letters are prob- 
ably full of their privations. The 
trouble is people don’t get to the bottom 
f things. In my estimation a man of 
good physique who goes into any other 
hard work than the line of the army, 


unless he is especially fitted for the job, 
is a slacker. 
Our country can have more ambu 


lances, more relief societies and more 
Red Cross workers than all the other 
nations in the world, yet we will come 
no nearer beating the Hun. It is the 
men with rifles on their shoulders and 
packs on their backs who alone can beat 
the boche. For women who are work 
ing on these things there can be 

the highest praise, but for sound, healthy 
men only censure. Don't | 

the hair-raising experiences and fright 
ful hardships that the ambulance drivers 
tell or write about. Just tell them 
quietly that my “dough-boy” (infantry 
man) who has been in an attack has had 
experiences that would put them to 
shame, and as to hardships of driving a 
warm car on | 


be mis ed by 


a cold night, just remin 
them that when that was going on ther 
were men standing thigh deep in icy 
water, others crawling on their bellie 
through the mud and slime and filth of 
No Man’s Land. Just remember that 
it is the man with the bayonet who can 
win this war. All the other activitie 
help, of course, inasmuch as they help 
the man with the bayonet; but let ou 
people get to the bottom of things, put 
your weight behind the man with | 
bayonet and bomb; he is going to win 
this war and he is going to go throug! 
hell to do it. 

The only good boche is a dead boche 
and it is the fighting men alone who kil 
We are fighting a nation that has no 
mercy and, by Heaven, let’s kill 

I am sorry, mother dear, that I have 
bored you with this tirade, but I have 
seen things that make me feel that | 
should do all in my power to let you 
people know what I consider the funda- 
mentals. Our country’s motto should 
be: “The nation 
fighting men.” 

Well, mother dear, I am very well 
and happy and working | 
child’s play. But my work 


is the servant of thei: 


ard. It is ne 
would be 
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pleasant which had 
kill the bi che. 

but it is not as « 


its object to beat and 
The weather is still cold, 
old as it was. 


Well, dearest folks, I must stop now 
Love to all you dear ones. 


Your loving son, 
ILAMBER1 
I 

Illiteracy in the United States.' 
Secretary of the Interior Lane has 
sent the following letter to the President, 
and to Senator Hoke Smith and Repre- 
sentative William J. 


the 


Sears, chairmen of 


Senate and House Committees on 
Education. 


I believe that the time has come when 
we should give serious consideration to 
the education of those who cannot read 
or write in the United States. The war 
has brought facts to our attention that 
are almost unbelievable and that are in 
themselves accusatory. There are in the 
United States (or were when the census 
was taken in 1910) 5,516,163 persons 
over 10 years of age who were unable to 
read or write in any language. There 
are now nearly 700,000 men of draft age 
in the United States who are, I presume, 
registered, who cannot read or write in 
‘English or in any other language. 

Illiterates Over 20 Years of Age 

Over 4,600,000 of the illiterates in this 
country were 20 years of age or more 
This figure equals the total population of 
the states of California, Oregon, Wash 
ington, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Delaware. The percentage 
of illiterates varies in the several states, 
from 1.7 per cent in Iowa to 29 per cent 
in Louisiana. More than 10 per cent of 
it was in 13 states. Half of the illiter 
ates were between 20 and 45 years of 
age. It has been estimated by one of 
those concerned with this problem that 
if these five million and a half illiterate 
persons were stretched in a double line 
of march at intervals of 3 feet and were 
to march past the White House at the 
rate of 25 miles a day, it would require 
more than two months for them to pass 


‘The Official Bulletin, Saturday, March 16, 
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Over 58 per cent are white persons, and 
of these 1,500,000 native-born 


whites. 


are 


] ast 


I beg you 


Economic Loss 

to consider the economic 
loss arising out of this condition. If the 
productive labor value of an illiterate 
is less by only 50 cents a day than that 
of an educated man or woman the coun 
try is losing $825,000,000 a year through 
illiteracy. This estimate is no doubt 
under rather than over the real loss 
The Federal Government and the states 
spend millions of dollars in trying to 
give information to the people in rural 
districts about farming and home mak 
ing. Yet 3,700,000, or 10 per cent, of 
our country folk cannot read or write a 
word. They cannot read a bulletin on 
agriculture, a farm paper, a food-pledge 
card, a Liberty Loan appeal, a news- 
paper, the Constitution of the United 
States, or their Bibles, nor can they 
keep personal or business accounts. An 
uninformed democracy is not a democ 
racy. A people who cannot have means 
: the mediums of public 
opinion and to the messages of the 
President and the acts of Congress can 
hardly be expected to understand the 
full meaning of this war, to which they 
all must contribute, in life or property 
or labor. 


oft access to 


It would seem to be almost axiomati 
that an illiterate man cannot make a 
good soldier in modern warfare. Until 
last April the Regular Army would not 
enlist illiterates, yet in the first draft be 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 illiterates were 
brought into the Army, and approxi- 
mately as many near illiterates. 

They cannot sign their names. 

They cannot read their orders posted 
daily on bulletin boards in camp. 

They cannot read their manual of 
arms. 

They cannot read their letters or write 
home. 

They cannot understand the signals 
or follow the Signal Corps in time of 
battle. 

There are 700,000 men who cannot 
read or write who may be drafted within 


1918 
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our army within the next year or two. 
Training camps for soldiers are not 
equipped for school work, and the bur- 
den of teaching men to read the simplest 
English should not be cast upon the off- 
cers or others in the camps. We should 
give some education to all our men be- 
fore they enter the Army. 
Teaching the English Tongue 

There is even a larger problem than 
this that challenges our attention, and 
that is the teaching of the English tongue 
to millions of our population. Dr. John 
H. Finley, president of the University 
of the State of New York, in a recent 
speech, presented this picture which he 
found in one of the cantonments: 

“How practical is the need of a lan- 
guage in this country, common to all 
tongues, is illustrated by what I saw in 
one of the great cantonments a few 
nights ago. In the mess hall, where | 
had sat an hour before with a company 
of the men of the National Army, a few 
small groups were gathered along the 
tables learning English under the tuition 
of some of their comrades, one of whom 
had been a district supervisor in a neigh 
boring state and another a theological 
student. In one of those groups one of 
the exercises for the evening consisted 
in practicing the challenge when on sen 
try duty. Each pupil of the group 
(there were four of Italian and two of 
Slavic birth) shouldered in turn the 
long-handled stove shovel and aimed it 
at the teacher, who ran along the side 
of the room as if to evade guard. The 
pupil called out in broken speech, ‘Halt! 
Who goes there?’ The answer came 
from the teacher, ‘Friend.’ And then, 
in as yet unintelligible English (the 
voices of innumerable ancestors strug- 
gling in their throats to pronounce it), 
the words, ‘Advance and give the 
countersign.’ So are those of confused 
tongues learning to speak the language 
of the land they have been summoned to 
defend. What a commentary upon our 
educational shortcomings that in the 
days of peace we had not taught these 
men, who have been here long enough 


New York Division, 27th Division, U 
March 16, 1918. 
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to be citizens (and tens of thousands of 
their brothers with them), to know the 
language in which our history and laws 
are written and in which the commands 
of defense must now be given! May 
the end of this decade, though so near, 
find every citizen of our state prepared 
to challenge, in one tongue and heart, 
the purposes of all who come with the 
cry, ‘Who goes there?’ ”’ 
Urges House Bill Passage 

What I have said here leads to a re 
spectful request that you give early con 
sideration to House Bill 6490, which 
provides for a modest appropriation for 
the Bureau of Education to begin and 
conduct a vigorous and systematic cam 
paign for the eradication of adult illit 
eracy. If the bill can be passed soon 
special attention can be given to teach 
ing illiterate men of draft age, and 
especially those who are classified in 
Class A. 

I 
Don’t Worry About Us, Mr. Uplifter' 
AFTER THE War, We Won’t Be Too 

Proup TO WorK: We'LL Be Too 

Proup Nor To. 

There was a time—before all of us 
men put our store clothes into camphor 
and put on O. D.’s—when the Jeremiahs 
of Journalism were never at a loss for 
something about which to write 

All other sources of inspiration be 
coming arid, they swooped down upon 
the halt, the lame and the blind and pro 
duced uplift stories and articles. Maga 
zines published them and little groups of 
serious thinkers got together to talk it 
over and wring their hands 

The poor old submerged tenth, the 


fecund tenement districts, the always 


thriving night court, the ever-busy juve- 


nile tribunals, the uncarpeted peni 
tentiaries and all such unsavory appen 
dages of more or less advanced civili 


zation were turned inside out and ex 


A., Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. ( 
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ploited until they couldn’t muster a 
secret amongst them. 

It was commendable work. Reforms, 
good and not so good, came to pass. But 
we will let it go at that for the time 
being. 

Came the war. The poor old sub- 
merged tenth and all its sociological re- 
latives lost their prominence. They pro 
duced soldiers quite as good and much 


more readily than did some other 
factions of soci ty 

As a literary fount they became ex 
tinct. Instead of being scolded for their 
improvidence and ignorance they came 


in for laudations for their patriotism 
Nobody to Uplift 


The main point, in so far as this 
story is concerned, is that a topheavy 
staff of uplift writers were flat on their 
backs. Their erring children, on whom 
they depended for the rent, had gone 
to war—voluntarily and involuntarily 
and there was nothing left but to go to 
war with them or stay at home organiz 
ing relief asociations. As an industry, 
the latter occupation became a‘bit over 
crowded. 

It was not long, however, before two 
or three of the erstwhile uplifters struck 
What, they de- 
manded, was to become of the million or 


another literary lode. 


so soldiers who survived the war? Was 
not this new existence going to create 
another race? How to so reshape the 
economic and social fabric that these 
men from the trenches would fit into, 
after peace had been agreed upon? 
They would never be the same—these 
gory veterans. Back to the primitive 
they were bound. The one-time capable 
cotton weaver would never again be sat- 
isfied to weave cotton. He who had 


jumped the ribbon counter when the call 


came would never jump back. 
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lt was tremendously interesting. Like 
wise it was tremendously disconcerting 
No matter what happened, we were 
double-timing to the hounds unless 
something was done at once. Just what 
should be done was a trifle uncertain, 
but, like the kindly old lady who heard 
for the first time the story of the de 
struction of Pompeii, everybody agreed 
that something should be done about it 

All that I know about the shortcom- 
ings of our economic and social system 
has been derived from being a dweller 
within, and an atom of certain planes 
that needed a certain amount of regen- 
And all that I know about the 
wild-men-to-be accrues to me by virtue 


eration. 


of being one of them. 

And whilst I am not seeking an argu 
ment, for I may be wrong, but don’t be 
lieve so, I have taken my typewriter into 
my lap in protest. 

What nothing else has done to instill 
into the youth, and thereby i:npart to 
future generations, of America, this war 
will. The long-sought panacea for 90 
per cent of the ills that were alleged to 
be threatening the very foundations of 
our Christian democracy came to us un 
sought. It came in the form of right 
shoulder arms, squads right, slumgullon 
and military discipline. It came about 
the time that sociologists began to de 
cide that everything was useless gen 
erally, that America had failed and that 
we had just about two more years of 
equality, liberty, independence and like 
luxuries before us. 

We'll Be More E ficient 

From a purely material standpoint w 
(those who come out of the affair in 
tact) are going to be about one million 
per cent more efficient than was possible 
for any one of us to be before the Army 
got us. 
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Came into this Army of ours some 
thousands of youths who had never in 
their lives done anything more serious 
than to look for an easy job and fail to 
find it. And failing, they let it go at 
that. Came others who were industrious 
because they hadn’t that knack of living 
without industry. But their industry 
was limited by inefficiency and they were 
discontented drudgers. 

Others there were to join the colors 
who had achieved a certain degree of 
success. And they, with others even 
more successful in civil life, continue in 
their habit of progressing just as they 
always will under whatever conditions 


existihg. 


We'll Hustle 

Anybody who still harbors a suspicion 
that the Army has any tendency to im- 
pair a man’s ability to get out and 
hustle is not a member of the Army. 
The old days when a soldier was an au- 
tomaton composed of two arms, two legs 
and a pair of sharp ears have passed 
into the limbo of forgotten things. It 
is still true that a good soldier must 
obey first and reason afterwards. But 
machine guns, intricate artillery, gren- 
ades, gas trenches and high explosives 
have changed warfare. That, therefore, 
intelligence is a more or less vital requi- 
site in the modern soldier is too obvious 
for further consideration. 

I’ve hustled some in civil life. I had 
to. I’ve traveled about as fast as the 
human mechanism is geared to go under 
peace conditions. But believe me, I 
was running backwards in comparison 
with my present gait. I never knew 
what mental and physical locomotion 
was until I was fetched down to South 


Carolina, put into harness and had my 


ribs rowelled by a captain who knew 
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what he wanted done, and how to get 
it done. 

Davy Admits He Was Wrona 

I figured, at that time, that I wa 
geared about as high as the work would 
stand—what with eight hours’ drill, two 
hours’ fatigue and so on each day. But 
my well-developed faculty for being 
wrong was working smoothly. By some 
fortunate slip of the bones, fate selected 
me as a student in the Officers’ Training 
School. 

I didn’t know exactiy how they did it, 
and I cannot remember just when they 
did it, but whatever it was they did to 
me accomplished the seemingly impossi 


ble. Some day when this school has 
closed, | am going to sit down for a 


whole hour, just to experi 


nee a tor 
gotten sensation. I’m going to buy me 
a mirror and take a look at my own face, 
for I have retained but a hazy idea of 
its none too pulchritudinous ensemble 

Then I’m going to read a néwspapet 
and smoke a whole cigarette right down 
to the end. And I’m going out wher: 
no one can see me and slouch about a 
bit—let my shoulders droop a sixteenth 
of an inch or so and shift the weight of 
my body to one foot and stand there for 
a few minutes. 

And maybe I'll go around for a whole 
day unshaved and with a few buttons 
undone and with mud on my heels. I’m 
going to do all these unmilitary things 
if I can, but I am not certain of success 

All this may have the ring of absurd 
exaggeration. But accept my word for it, 
I’m twelve times the man my mother 
thought it was possible for me to be and 
I had the most optimistic mother in the 
world. 

Better Bricklayers and Poets 

All this the Army has done for me 


as ordinary a man as ever rode on a sul 
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way train and that’s hitting the true man 


of ordinary humanity. I mention myself 


merely by way of deve 


And that point 


oping my point 


is, shorn of platitude 
and superfluous wordage, that this army 


training has raised the efficiency of every 


ablebodied man within its confines about 


one hundredfold. We are going to be 


better bricklayers, but bricklayers 


We are going to be better clerks, 


chanics, engineers, doctors, lawyers, 


butchers, grocers and so on than it was 


possible for us to be before, and we 


are going back to be clerks, mechanics, 


engineers, doctors, lawyers, butchers, 
grocers and so on, just the same. 

The business of stoking up the banked 
fires is going to be a tremendous job 
once we get back to civil life, but our 

g , bi 
ability and capacity for work will have 
increased in direct ratio to the growth 


of the job that will confront us. 


And those fellows who, by their drift 
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ing, caused our uplift contemporaries 
such nightmares, will come back so ac 
customed to hustle that they'll hustle 
still. 


have to remould the social fabric for us 


They'll have to. They will not 
blems will be there, but 
the 


discipline, 


Che same old pri 


we'll return with solutions drilled 


into us energy, industry, 
efficiency. 

Chere’ll be the same night courts, the 
same prisons, the same dark corners and 
the same courts and the same tempta 
But 


trious men. 


tions. they do not thrive on indus 
And we are going to be so 

busy that they are going to do a rotten 

business for some time to come. 

Thus we shall create for ourselves a 


When 
gained that level of things that is classi 


new atmosphere. we have re- 
fied as normal, we shall have, by in 
dustry and efficiency, filled in a lot of 
the old pitfalls that were the doorways 
to the fearsome world in which the sub 


mce lived. \ \. D 


merged tenth 
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Notes on Tactical Schemes 


; ; 
At leas 


wtates 


one division of the United 
\rmy has found it expedient to 
for the 


reprint use of organizations, 


the “Notes on Tactical Schemes” which 


were reprinted from a British publica- 


tion in the December, 1917, INFANTRY 


JourNAL. They evidently fill a need, 
and, if one division finds it expedient 
to employ them for training, it is prob 
able that others will find them valuable 
for the same purpose. 
I 

Why We Are at War 

Public talks on this subject have been 
given in some brigades, and the ques 
of 


others. 


has 
the 


tion giving them come up in 


Of course current news 
papers and magazines give very good 
reasons for our being at war, but for 
the purpose of talks on the subject, it 
is convenient to have the matter avail 


able, digested, and arranged. It may 


accordingly not be superfluous to call 
fact that the Committee 
10 


is issuing a 


attention to the 
on Public Information, 
Place, Washington, D. C., 


series of pamphlets which can be ob- 


Jackson 


tained on application by officers required 


to deliver said talks. When they have 
been used it would be well to send them 
to the camp libraries for reference by 
others. 
The following are of interest in this 
connection : 
“Why We 


for use by army officers in talks to their 


Are Fighting,” Bulletin 


men. This is a series which will 


ap 
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: 
parently be continued. No. 1 is dat | 
Janu », 1918 

In lition there is the Red, Wh 
and Blue series which has such par 
phi as “How the War Came . 


“Conquest and Kultur 


“Aims of the Germans in Their Ow 
“German War Practices,” et 


The War 
pamphlets as “A War of Self-Defens 


Information Ser 


1es 


DY the Secretary of State, “Home Read 

ing Course for Citizen Soldiers,” et 
A collection of these would furnis 

the material for such talks as are c 


sidered expedient 
I 
Identification Tags 
The United States Nav¢ has latel 
adopted an identification tag which i 
a distinct improvement on the one of tl 


The Navy tag 
1 


United States Army. 


an oval piece of Monel metal which 


the name, rank, and finger 


S 


print of tl 
Nothin 


identifies more absolutely than a fings 


possessor all etched upon it. 


print, and an identification tag whi 
has the wrong finger print on it is man 


1 


festly of no use. The process of etcl 
ing these is simple, and is carried ou 
without difficulty by the hospital corp 
men ona ship. There is no box of die 

to add to the impediments, and that 

an advantage which will be appreciate 

by anyone who has had to pack up a | 
What w 
need there is not what we may possib! 
to 
along without. 


organization for the field. 


have use, but what we cannot g 
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Editorial Department 


Medals 

The soldiers who are serving in 
France will have a campaign medal and 
may also gain further distinctions which 
will show that they have done well. 
But we are all in this war, and the 
farmer who doubles his acreage under 
cultivation or increases the product of 
wheat per acre, the engineer who under 
stress of weather keeps his engine run- 
ning, the inventor who devises a more 
effective shell, the mine superintendent 
who with a shortage of labor still keeps 
up or increases his output—will not they 
also share in winning it? They as much 
as the men at the guns are workmen in 
the field of victory. Ina sense are they 
not soldiers also? 

It does seem that they too might have 
a medal for the campaign. Probably 
not quite the same one that the soldier 
receives. Perhaps some medal might be 
used with a different ribband. Of 
course not everyone who has aided be- 
hind the lines would receive it, but cer- 
tainly some system might be devised by 
which the men and women who have 
conspicuously aided would do so. The 
Government might appoint engineering, 
chemical and mining societies, agricul- 
tural and similar organizations to act as 
its agents in distributing among their 
members a certain definite number of 
war medals as a formal acknowledgment 
that their recipients had done well in 
this great emergency. 

i 
The Defense of Gommecourt 


This translation of a German docu- 
ment shows methods employed before 
the new system of German defenses 
was adopted, but it is interesting in 


spite of that. Among ther thin 


shows some of the reasons why the Ger 


mans have found it expedient to adopt 


zones of defense in place of lines of de 
fense only. The December number of 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL shows what this 


system is. 

The war diary of the 5th Reserve In- 
fantry Regiment shows the care taken 
in the German army to collect data 
Such a diary is, or was, kept by ever 
regiment, and the diaries aided in the 
preparation of the letters of information 
giving the lessons to be drawn from the 
ighting such as is printed as Part III 
of this document. We say it was kept, 
because keeping such detailed diaries 
had a certain danger, as they might fall 
into the hands of the enemy as the docu 
ment based on this one did. So diaries 
are probably less universal now than 


they we s | Nee af +} 
they were at the earlier Stages ol the 


war. They are, however, probably still 
kept, as they form an important part of 
the German method of control. 

That system is based on cooperation 
We are individualists in this country, 
and there is a certain tendency to keep to 
a unit methods of training and proc: 
dures which it is thought will make it a 
better unit. Yet the success of any unit 
is dependent upon the success of othe 
units. Any method which is good 
should at once be communicated to other 
units because it is good. There is no 
advantage in one infantry regiment suc 
ceeding in its task if the regiments on it 
flanks are beaten. 

Cooperation, the spread among all 
units of the lessons drawn from success 


or failure of any one of them, is simp]; 
the method employed among the subsi 


diary companies of a great corporation 
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rks out a labor saving 
method the others are informed of it. 
] 


‘ye 
ita, and complete 


lo draw the less n, « | 


data, are necessary, and that is why war 
diaries in some form must be kept. 

[It has also the great interest of show- 
ing the methodical methods of the Ger- 
mans in war. ‘The diaries, the accurate 
reports, are those of an engineering 
work. Nothing is left to chance. Suc- 
cess and failure alike are tabulated in 
order that lessons can be drawn from 
the data set forth. It is engineering in 
which not only the tools to be employed 
but the resistance to be overcome are 
fundamentally the bodies and the souls 
of men, 

There is no great place for brilliant 
improvisation in such war. It takes ac- 
curate preparation and equally accurate 
execution. It is no more safe to ex- 
pect to muddle through with it than it is 
safe to muddle through with building a 
twenty-story building. 

Unless one believes that this is the last 
war, really believes it and does not only 
try to believe it, then no more effective 
argument can be given for universal 
military training than the study of these 
reports. To carry on war in this 
methodical fashion requires training, not 
genius. And if there are still to be 
wars we must prepare. 


I 


Preparedness in the United States 

The United States has never been a 
military nation, but it has always been 
a warlike nation. The number of our 
wars belies our constant claim to be the 
most pacific of states. From these wars 
grew the idea that we could form an 
army of a million men over night. We 
are trying it at present, not overnight, 
and finding difficulties in doing it. Still 
it does not follow that the idea was as 


fallacious as it seems and that there was 
no foundation for it. 

The war of 1812 ended in 1815. 
There were some 500,000 troops under 
arms during that war. The military age 
is from 21 to 45 years. That means 
that the soldiers 21 years of age at its 
close were still available for military 
service up to 1839. 

The Mexican War lasted from 1846 
to 1848. Some 100,000 men were en- 
gaged. Soldiers of 21 at its close were 
available until 1872. 

The Civil War lasted from 1861 to 
1865. In the north the enrollment was 
some 2,600,000 men, in the south prob- 
ably between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000. 
The men of 21 at its close did not cease 
to be available for military service until 
1889. 

During the Spanish-American War 
some 270,000 soldiers were under arms 
and during the Philippine Insurrection 
some 120,000. These two wars lasted 
from 1898 to 1901. Men of 21 in 1901 
will not be 45 until 1925. 

Between these wars the United States 
has been forced to conduct a number of 
minor operations against Indians. The 
largest number of men employed in any 
of these was during the Seminole Indian 
War, 1835 to 1892, when 60,000 sol- 
diers, regular and militia, were in 
service. 

Of course a great many men died be- 
fore they reached the limiting age and 
it is impossible to ascertain just how 
many men were 21 when they were dis- 
charged at the end of these wars, never 
theless this brief statement shows that 
during the greater part of the existence 
of the United States there has been a 
reserve available at least for defense 
against invasion. 

Of course these men were not well 


trained, and as they grew older they for 
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got much of what they had learned, but 
there are certain fundamental things 
which a man who has ever been a soldier 
never quite forgets. It is like having 
learned how toswim. Even if they were 
not trained in the present sense they 
were at least partially trained for thei: 
time and generation, and in defensive 
operations would have probably been 
able to make a good showing against 
any troops which could have been 
brought against them. During all this 
period the military art developed slowly 
The men of ’65 would not have been 
utterly out of touch with war in ’89. 
And then down to 1914 there was no 
thought of meeting European armies on 
their own ground. 

It is true that there were no great 
stores of equipment and munitions, but 
we were not utterly without them and 
we had no reason to expect a coalition 
against us which would have closed the 
seas. Even against England our fleet 
was formidable for at least ten years 
after the Civil War. 

So we were not so utterly defenseless 
during all these years as is sometimes 
said, certainly not on our own soil and 
in defensive operations. 

Times have changed. We have gone 
to Europe. We have joined with other 
great powers of the earth, if not in an 
alliance at least in joint operations. 
A precedent has been made which we 
may be reminded of when we expect it 
least. 

The time has passed when it is safe to 
rely upon the progressively diminishing 
military efficiency of the men who will 
be discharged when this war is over. 
We have accumulated a great armament. 
We are teaching an army the art of 


war. It would seem expedient that the 
soldiers under arms today should not 
remain the sole depositories of the 
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knowledge they have a quired. Some 

form of military training, of military 
d font 

preparation, must be adopted which wil! 


permit them to transmit what they know 
to their younger brother » that if we 
again have to confront an enemy we 
shall be able to mobilize an army in 
place of being under the necessity of 
creating one. Next time we may 


to fight alone 


I 
The May Issue 

We feel that in presenting this issue 
of the INFANTRY JOURNAL to our pub 
lic that we have accomplished just 
little more than we have been called 
upon to do. An issue of this size, and 
with the special circulation which it 
will have, cannot be prepared in a day 
It is the result of many hours of work 


1 


on the part of editors not wholly of the 
leisure class. 

A feature to which we wish to call 
particular attention, however, is the 
generous support given us by the busi 
ness men of the country whose an 
nouncements appear in our advertising 
pages. Without their more than cor 
dial assistance we could not have at 
tempted, let alone accomplished, the 


publication of an issue of this size 
and with a circulation twice as great 
as we regularly send out. This sup- 
port was graciously given also in the 
form of prompt payment of advertis 
ing accounts. We could do no less 
than show our appreciation § by 
promptly investing all this money in 
preparing and issuing this May num 
ber. 

This issue will go to our regular 
members and subscribers as a matter 
of course, but, in addition, thousands 
of copies will be distributed personally 


to officers in the cantonments It is 
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to this distribution that we look for 
whatever direct recompense we are to 
receive for our efforts in getting out 
Our effort 
We hope that some offi- 


the magazine. has been 
educational. 
cers who have not heretofore enrolled 
in the will be 


aroused to do so by reading some of 


Infantry Association 


the articles here. They are all along 
one line, the “how” 
We 


universal 


of universal mili- 
believe that the 
service has been 


tary training. 
“why” of 
settled for all time in the cauldron that 
has been boiling for nearly four years 
over the fair land of France. 

A word to those who are reading 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL or hearing of 
the Infantry Association for the first 
time. 

What is the Infantry Association? 
Our Constitution expresses it rather 
succinctly when it says: 

The object of the Association shall 
be to promote the efficiency of the In- 
fantry arm of the military service of 
our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering 
esprit de corps, by the dissemination of 
professional knowledge, and by the ex- 
change of ideas as to the utilization of 
such knowledge, with particular refer- 
ence to the réle of Infantry in modern 
war. 

To aid in the exchange of ideas we 
publish the INFANTRY JOURNAL which 
is before you, and we hope speaks for 
itself. 

Besides its magazine the Association 
maintains a book department wherein 
books or periodicals of any description 
may be secured by members at the low- 
est prices prevailing in the book world. 
This department, moreover, is designed 
to assist members of the Association 
in the selection of books and periodi- 
cals to meet their individual wants, and 


further as a means of securing military 
supplies of various kinds. 

The Association maintains offices in 
Washington, where members are al- 
ways welcome, and when visits are im- 
possible, effort is made through corre- 
spondence to meet the interests or the 
wants of members in whatever direc- 
tion they may lead. We will be par- 
ticularly glad to see the younger offi- 
cers of the Army and Reserve Corps 
on their first visit to Washington, be- 
cause we may be able to give them 
some useful hints, and possibly save 
them some unnecessary expenditures. 
In short, the Association represents 
helpfulness in the highest form. 

All commissioned officers in good 
standing, or former commissioned offi- 
cers of honorable record of the regu- 
lar or volunteer military or naval serv- 
ices, including the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, and of the organized militia, 
are eligible for regular or associate 
membership in the Association. Mem- 
bership dates from the first day of 
the month in which applicant is en- 
rolled. 

Lastly, be it understood, the Infan- 
try Association is not a commercial 
organization in any form. It has no 
stockholders and does not declare divi- 
dends. Its officers and managers give 
of themselves freely and without stint 
for the general cause. 

The Army of the United States is 
going to France. A large part of it 
has gone and the rest of it has the 
good fortune of being about to go. 
We hope that the INFANTRY JoURNAL 
will follow you there, but transporta- 
tion is taxed to its capacity, and even 
the JourRNAL will have to give place to 
ammunition 


and to rations. If you 


think it will not follow you or that, in 
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any case, you will have enough to do 
over there, why not send it home? 
You must have someone there who will 
be interested in the material it contains, 
and, furthermore, this war is not over. 
You have brothers and friends who 
may yet be called to the colors. If 


reading it has helped you to pre 
for the duty you are about to perf 
it will help them also to prepare by 


learning what it is. 

As a favor to us, will you re 
paragraph on page 910, entitled 
You a Vertebra’” 
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Book Reviews 


Company Administration, by Lieut. Col 


W.H. Waldron. New York: George 
Publishing Co., 1918 


U. Harvey 
Pric e, $1.25 
A certain amount of paper wo 
absolutely essential to the administra 
tionof acompany. The author suggests 
methods toward reducing it to a mini 
mum, and toward helping over some of 


1 : = & b- | 
th umbDiing DI 


cks and reducing the 
drudgery of company paper work. He 
takes up the company orders, rules 
ind regulations for the guidance of 
the company, service records, reports, 


rosters, company fund, clothing account 


i 
ind proce e concerning rolls, deposits 
nd returt H ntinues with mili- 
tary correspondence, charges, final state 
ments, inventories of effects, and ends 
with guard report Forms and blanks 
essential to the subject are reproduced 
and filled out to exemplify different 
ases It is i good, serviceable 
book, which should be of value fo 


reference and guidance in paper work 
which, after all, has to be done, and done 


accurately 


A course of 
instruction in elementary stable duties, 
by Lieut. Col. G. K. Ansell, 5th 
Dragoon Guards. New York: G. U 
Harvey Publishing Co., 1918. Price, 


lhe Stableman's Course 


50 cents. 

This little book gives elementary 
stable duties as carried out in the 
British Army, where handling of horses 
Not all of their practice 


is ours and indeed some of it may seem 


is very ge ° 


rather a counsel of perfection, but it is 


none the less valuable for that reason. 
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Camps, Billets, Cooking. American 
Edition. Edited by Capt. E. J. 
Solano. New York: G. U. Harvey 
Publishing Co., 1917. Price, $1. — 
This book gives the British methods 

employed during the present war. We 

have our manuals on these and similar 
subjects, but billeting is new to us and 
is being employed in France. This book 
shows what it is and how it works out. 

Much of the contents of this manual 

will be only suggestions for the U. S 

Army, but it is a good thing to know 

how our allies are meeting the condi 


tions which we shall have to meet. 


I 
Field ‘Training—Signalling. Edited by 
Capt. E. John Solano. New York: 
George U. Harvey Publishing Co., 


1918. Price, $1. 

This is an excellent little book. It is 
quite true that everything in it has been 
more or less voluminously covered by 

ur manuals. The plan adopted in is 
suing them has been to leave the matter 
of selection to the officers’ responsibility, 
telling them what to train in and leav 
ing the selection of texts, except regu 
lations, to them. There are advantages 
and disadvantages in this method. It 
is hardly one which saves time, and time 
is saved by using this book. The author 
has done the selection. 

D 
he Case for Compulsory Military Set 
vice, by G. C. Coulton. 
Macmillan & Co., 1917. 
The author reviews the history of 


London: 


compulsory military service from the 
time of the Greeks. He finds that in the 
past, as a general rule, democracies have 
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preferred the compulsory system while 
despots have preferred a paid army. 
However, Britain behind her fleet and 
America in her distant continent have 
looked upon themselves as free from 
serious danger of invasion. That danger, 
on the contrary, has stood constantly 
and insistently beforé the eyes of all 
continental people. In other words, the 
deciding factor is the military problem 

the recognized chances of invasion. 
Whatever be the social and political 
merits or demerits of the compulsory 
system in itself, they are subordinate 
to the main question of national security 
without which no consistent social ad 
vance is possible. 

The author shows how compulsory 
service saved the French Republic, the 
United States during the Civil War, and 
how the great Anglo-Saxon nations 


have adopted it in every great national 





crisis. They have been obliged by every 
great war to face a question which they 
have often tried to ignore in times of 
tranquillity. He shows how often, as 


in the case of Rome, a nation in arms 


i has overthrown kings and how often 
- 

professional armies have overthrown 
; republics. 


It is a book to read and is full of 
material for anyone who wants to know 
what compulsory service really means. 

I 
At West Point, by Major Charles F. 

Martin, associate, and Capt. George 

M. Russell, assistant professor at 

the Military Academy. Boston: D. 

C. Heath & Co, 1918. Cloth, 

12mo, 242 pages, illustrated. Price, 

$1.40. 

The title is misleading as it is not 
a story of life at the Military Academy, 


except incidentally as a medium for 


conducting a practical course in speak- 
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ing and writing French by means of 
conversations between cadets 

Each conversation in French is fol 
lowed by questions, by drills on im 
portant facts of grammar, and by 
English conversations which can be 
used ftelles quelles for practice in 


~ 


French, or will suggest good topics for 
direct-method work. 

These conversations portray the lif 
of the cadets at West Point or els« 
where—their duties indoors and out 





doors, their amusements, etc 
There are many well arranged « 
amples of idioms, bearing, for example, 
on railway travel, on engaging room 
at a hotel, on sending off letters o1 
telegrams, on theaters, and what not 
The illustrations help the reader to 
visualize the West P 


oint scene 


I 
Military Instructors’ Manual, by Capt 
James P. Cole, 59th Infantry, and 
Major Qliver Schoonmaker, 76t 
Division. New York: Edw 
Appleton, 1917. Cloth, 12mo, 506 


pages. Price, $2.00 
The authors disclaim any originality 
for their work beyond the arrangement 


of parts, and a glance at the bibliog 
raphy accompanying the book shows 
that they have been assiduous in cover 
ing the field of military literature so 
far as drill and training manuals ar 
concerned. The book starts out with 
the daily schedule of the second 1917 
Plattsburg training camp, which will 
be useful as a basis for either a shorter 
or longer period of training It then 
takes up infantry drill, physical train 
ing, small arms, map sketching, 
regulations, and so on 

The book should prove useful to 
platoon leaders and others upon whom 
the brunt of the initial training of ne 
soldiers falls 


V 
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Our Army in a Nutshell, by George N. 
Tricoche. New York: George U 
Harvey Publishing Company, 1918 
Cloth, 16mo, 105 pages. Price, 60 
cents. 

A useful little volume for civilians 
who naturally desire, in these days, to 


be able to distinguish the various 


erades of rank and branches of the 


service. Gives also the composition of 
various units as shown by tables of 
organization. 

There is nothing new in the book 
that will make it particularly useful 
to military men, except, possibly, as a 
souvenir to send to less sophisticated 


friends. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the Infantry 
arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best standards and 
traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of professional knowl 
edge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge with par 
ticular reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.”—Article III of the 
Constitution. 


OFFICERS 


President: 
May. Gen. E. F. Gienn, National Army 


Vice-President: 
Bric. Gen, C. S. Farnswortn, National Army 


Acting Secretary: 
Mayor J. R. M. Taytor, U. S. Army, Retired. 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 

Bric. Gen. P. C. Harris, National Army. 

Coronet J. J. Braptey, Infantry, General 
Staff. 

Coronet T. O Murpny, Infantry. 

Coronet G. H. Estes, National Army. 

Lizut. Coronet H. A. Drum, Infantry, Gen- 
eral Staff. 

Lieut. Coronet A. M. Fercuson, Infantry 

Mayor A. W. Lane, Infantry, General Staff 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association. 
Membership dates from the first day of January or July nearest the date of enrollment 

Dues are $1.00 annually; payable in advance. Members may -obtain the Journat for 
$2.00 per year. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Room 508, Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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Are You a Vertebra? 
Infantry is the backbone of an army, 
and all backbones are made up of ver- 
tebrae, segments held together and op- 
Individually they 
are useless. When properly united they 


erating in unison 


are the foundation about which that 
wonderful structure, the human body, 
is erected. So it is with the Infantry 
\ssociation. Individually we amount 
to but little. Properly assembled and 
joined in a society pledged to the gen- 


eral welfare, we become the founda 


tion about which the rest of the army 
is assembled. Each part has its func 
tions, though as in the case of the 
human body some parts may be elimi 
nated without great inconvenience. Not 
so with the backbone. Which brings 
us to a question. Are you a vertebra— 
one of the segments which of itself is 
of little use, but in proper cohesion and 
alignment, of infinite value? Are you 
a vertebra? If not, sign and mail the 


blank below. You thereby become one 


APPLICATION BLANK 


(Street and City) 
(0 > re 


Che Secretary E 


United States Infantry Association, 


Union Trust Building, Washington, 


SIR 


11 


i 


Please enroll me as a member of THe UN1tTep States INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
. 


| enclose her« wit] 


1 


given above 


Respectfully, 


$d eee See 


{ Rank DS oe eeseweosees 


Change of Address 

For several months we have been 
calling attention to some matters of 
vital importance to the continued suc 
cess of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

One of these is the great necessity 
for members and subscribers keeping 
us constantly informed of their latest 
mailing address. Our mailing list is, 
of course, a confidential record, and 
no one outside the office has access 
thereto. At the same time, we keep 
a night force of clerks constantly at 
work keeping the numerous changes 
that come to us recorded. 





ya wee for $3.00 for the first vear’s dues and subscription to 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL, which please send until further notice to the address 


Perhaps we are moved by self-in- 
terest in asking our friends to keep us 
posted as to their whereabouts, be 
cause it is a little discouraging to have 
a considerable number of copies of an 
issue returned to us by a postmaster 
with the curt statement that the ad- 
dressee cannot be found. On the other 
hand, it has seemed to us that the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL is of little valu 
unless it is read. We labor long 
and earnestly over the preparation of 
each monthly issue; we know what it 
contains. But we want our friends to 


know also, because we are conceited 
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enough to believe that every military 
man will find in each at least 
one item of interest. If any one of 
those who reads this column has not 


issue 


found it so, let us hope it was because 


vertising pages 


man who cannot find something of in 
terest there at least. 
The returns of the blank below 
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Surely he is a queer 





will 


tell us whether we have expressed our 














he did not read the particular number selves as forcibly as we feel deeply 
carefully, including, of course, the ad- Use the blank! 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
Union Trust BuiLpine 
Wasuincrton, D. C. 
Please change my address to: 
(ame) 
\ Mana) 
(Address) 
(Old Address) 
An Explanation. 
The publication of this issue of the INFANTRY JoURNAI 
been unfortunately delayed owing to our inability to secure pape 


of the quality we have been using. The 


ordered months ahead of time and, relying 


necessary 
on the prot 
mills, we have waited from day to day for a supply 


This w 


not have been so bad had our patience been rewarded, but war en 


bargoes have interfered, and now we have been forced to 


press using a substitute paper, unsatisfactory to ourselves an 


appointing in appearance. It 


secure. 


was, 


howe er, the 


So we ask our readers to bear with us in our misf 
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Infantry Journal Advertiser 


GENTLE HINTs WASHINGTON, D. C. 
No. 41 May 1, 1918. 


1. The purpose of this page is two-fold. ‘First and foremost,” 
as Uncle Joe Cannon says, to remind our friends and readers that 
those who advertise here are cooperating with us in our effort to 
publish a worth while magazine. 


2. The second purpose is to induce more of the big business men 
of the country to make their businessa nnouncements in the columns 
of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


3. One good turn deserves another. To our readers we say 
these advertisers are helping us most materially, and the least you 
can do is to write to each of them, or at least to those whose an- 
nouncements carry something of special interest to you, and tell 
them that you saw their advertisement in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


4. To our prospective advertisers we say that the character of 
our present advertisers is revealed by a glance at the names that 
follow, and an estimate of the value placed on our columns can 
be made by the number of representative firms that choose the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL to carry their message to military men. 


5. We want to emphasize this point about the profession of the 


majority of our readers. They are military men, and practically all 


officers, except a few of lower grade with ambition to wear the 
coveted shoulder straps. 


6. That our readers are officers does not mean that v-e are snob- 
bish, but that our appeal is to educated men, with the tastes and 
needs of such men. 


7. So let us all join hands and once again pledge ourselves, 
readers and advertisers alike, to cooperation in its fullest and best 
sense. It is the Infantry Way! It is the Only Way! 




















